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HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Arrival of St. Patrick in Ireland. His disputation with the 
Druids. The success of his mission. He converts the 
Queen of Ireland, and builds several churches. Singular 
occurrence at the baptism of the King of Munster. 


The saint having received plenary authority from the sove- 
reign Pontiff of the Christian church, embarked for Ireland. 
He was accompanied by twenty monks,—* divines,” says 
Bishop Usher, * distinguished for their learning and piety.” 
By stress of weather, the ship in which the missionary and 
his disciples sailed, was driven into a port in Cornwall, where 
she had to remain fur some weeks to be refitted. Du- 
ring the time occupied in repairing the vessel, we are told 
by Probus, that our saint made a journey into Wales, where 
by his eloquent preaching, he succeeded in converting many 
of the natives to the religion of Christ. As soon as the ship was 
ready for sea, he and his attendants again embarked and set sail 
for Ireland. After a prosperous voyage, the saint and his disci- 
ples landed at Wigklow ; but no sooner did the Druids of that 
place learn the object of St. Patrick, than they persuaded the 
natives to drive back the pious adventurers to their ship. To 
avoid the danger that menaced them, they again went on 
board, and sailed along the eastern coast of Ireland, until they 
arrived opposite Skvrries,* a fishing port, twenty miles north 
of Bublin. , 

Here, on a rocky promontory, called still, in commemora- 
tion of the event, “ Holm Patrick,” or the haven of Patrick, 
our missionaries were suffered to land without opposition, 
A. D. 432. They had not been long, however, in Skerries, 
before they were apprehended by the orders of Dichu, the 
chieftain of Fingal, and borne’ in chains to his palace. 

When our apostle was brought hefore this chief, and the 
Druids of the district, he defended the principles of his-creed, 
and the integrity of his motive in visiting Ireland, in a Gre- 
cian oration,t with such commanding eloquence as not only 
procured his Scquittal, as well as that of his followers, but 
made converts of the chieftain, his lady, and-several of his 
vassals. 

— 

* For a succinct description of Skerries, we beg to refer the reader to the article 
beaded Excursion from Dublin to Londonderry, in the beginning of the second vo- 
lume of the Iris Shield. 

+ “ The Greek language wad flaehtly spaken by all the Irish of rank at this era ; 
but the latin language, being that of their enemies, the Romans, excepting the Druids, 
no person in the eountry spoke it,”—Fallancy, - 





From Skerries he proceeded to Saul, in the County of 
Down, where he built a church, and a monastery. Having 
made converts of the inhabitants of the county of Down, he 
repaired to the county of Antrim, with the pious view of res- 
cuing his old master, Adilcho, from the delusion of paganism. 
But the old chief, on seeing his former servant arrayed in 
episcopal robes, and bearing in his hand a golden crosier, in- 
dignantly exclaimed—** Why, thou hog-herd! art thou so 
silly as to think, that with thy gaudy staff and white book, 
thou canst estrange me from the faith of my noble fathers ? 
Away vassal! and for thy insolence, go take again my hogs 
in charge.” The saint listened meekly to this ebullition of 
angry scorn, and then began to remonstrate with Milcho, on 
the warmth of his language and the gloom of his error, which 
he did with a power of reasoning and eloquence, that won 
over to the gospel Guassact, the son, and two of the dangh- 
ters of the inflexible chieftain. Their example was followed 
by the greater part of the chieftains of Antrim, It is related 
by Jocelyn, that Milcho was so enraged at his son and daugh- 
ters secession from the ancient faith of their ancestors, that 
he collected all his valuable effects in one of his apartments, 
and, after he had set fire to his palace, with desperate indigna- 
tion, plunged himself into the middle of the devouring blaze 
We should, however, mention, that Dr. Lanagan discredifs the 
traditionary story of this alleged immolation of the chief of 
Antrim, on such a funeral pile. Guassat afterwars was eon- 
secrated bishop of 7effin, that district of country now com- 
prehended in the counties of Westmeath and Longford. — His 
two sisters received the veil from the hands of St, Patrick. 
These ladies then repaired to Granard, the then e¢apital of 
their brother’s see, where they erected a convent, of which 
they became the abbesses. ‘lo enumerate all the churches 
and abbeys which St. Patrick erected, during three years in 
Leinster and Ulster, would require the limits of a volume. 

He proceeded from Antrim to Drogheda, where he repaited 
the churches built by Palladius, and made many converts. 
Leaving one of his disciples to attend.to the faithful in Drogh- 
eda, he set out to pay. a visit to the school of the learned 
Tsarvus, at Wexford. On his first introduction to that re- 
nowned philosopher, he found that fame had not misrepre- 
sented the depth or variety of his erudition, Though he was 
the ablest chanrpion of Druidism, our apostle, by his inspired 
arguments, and his mild and condeseending deportment, suc- 
ceeded in winning him over as a proselyte to the religion of 
the Gospel.t 


¢**St. Patrick was amazed at tle profundity of learning and the foree of logic, 
which that celebrated philosopher brought to bear upon the arrumentsa@dvanced by 
the holy missionary. The conversion of Ibaras paved the way for Christianity fn 
Ireland,”—Bishop Hutchinson's Defenee of Irish History. ’ B 
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Hearing at this junciure, A. D. 435, that the national estates | 
were to meetvat ‘fara, he formed the resolution of repairing | 
there, in order to gain, if possible,.some converts among the 
Irish princes, well aware that the example of the great had 
then a strong influence over the minds of the people. We 
ully related, m the former chapters of this history, the 
religious eeremonies with which the festival of Bel, was ce- 
iebrated, on every May day. On the eve of Bel, all culinary 
fires were religiously extinguished, in all parts of the king- 
dom, in order that the Druids niight supply every hearth 
from the consecrated fire, which ever burned in the temple of 
Viseach. ‘To light a fire on the day dedicated to the deity 
of the Pagan Irish, was counted the most inexpiable act of 
impiety. Our saint resolved to dissolve the delusion of that 
superstitious observance of the Druids. In pursuance of this 
daring resolution, the saint kindled a large fire on a hill, 
adjoining ‘Tara, whose vivid glare soon brightened the spires 
of the Druidical temple. ‘The sight of such a blaze of unholy 
fire horrified the superstitious, while it filled the Druids with 
alarm and consternation. ‘The arch Druid hastened to the 
king, and told him, that if the impious man who had the cri- 
minal boldness of lighting that fire, was not instantly put to 
death, he and his successors should rule forever in ireland. 
This, indeed, was a ‘dalere on the»part of the saint, that 
nothing less than a confidence in the divine assistance, which 
can searcely be termed human, could justify ; and the event 
proved that he was directed by higher counsels than those 
which result from human sagacity. 

At the instance of the Druids, Laoghaire, the monarch, 
sent a guard to arrest Patrick and his disciples, and to bring 
them in fetters before him. When the saint was arraigned at 
the tribunal of justice for impiety, he evinced such fortitude 
and firmness, as impressed the whole assembly, save the en- 
vious Druids, with a high idea of his character. fh his dis- 
putation with the Pagan Priests, he displayed rhetorical ta- 
lents of an exalted order. Nothing could intimidate or con- 
fuse him, for he spokeias if inspiration prompted his tongue. 
The saint, fired with d vine zeal to acco.nplish the wil! of his 


] 


master, and to manifest his doctrine, ai the peril of his life, 
openly confessed the word of life, and vehemently denounced 
the fallacy of the doctrines, by which the Druids had so long 
impesed upon mankind, 

The disputation continued in a Druidical grove, contiguous 
to the palace of Tara, for three days, engrossing the attention 
not only of the monarch and princes, but of the national re- 
presenlatives. ‘The Dinids asked the saint if he would con- 
sent to prove the divine inspiration of his “ white beok’” by 
the trial of the ordeal, to which he readily assented. They 
said that the book of their sacred mysteries, which was com- 
posed of tanned oak bark, and bowud in a cover of plated gold, 
ornamented with precious stones, should be flung into a cis- 
iern of water, at the same instant that the saint should Hke- 
wise throw his white volume in. and that whichever book 
floated, should be regarded a8 the book of truth. The metal- 

¢ volume, of course; sunk, while the white book floated on 
the surface of tle water. 

The Druids, with all their learning, not perceiving thena= 
tural cause of the sinking of their book, admitted that a miracle 
had been wrought in favour of the Bible of our apostle. When 
in the course of his, oration, he came to .speak of the holy 
Trinity, the Druids boldly asserted that nothing could be 
more erroneous or absurd, than the do*trine he broached on 
that subject, for it was founded in morai and physical im- 
possibility, as, said they, ‘three could not exist in one.” 
‘¢'T’o prove the reality and possibility of the existence of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,” rejoined Saint Patrick, «I 
have only to pluck up this humble plant, on which we have 
trodden,” (as he held up triumphantly the shamrock to their 
view) “and convinee you that truth can be attested by the 
simblest symbol of illustration.” ‘The Druids felt confounded 
at the facility with which he defeated an objection that they 


have 





of Ireland. 


origin of the shamrock’s becoming one of the national em-- 
blems of our country. As the mysteries of Druidism could 
neither be supported by reason, nor sanctioned by a divine 
commission, we may easily conclude that its priests could 
have little success in opposing a doctrine that was founded 
on the immutable principles of eternal truth. Accordingly, 
we find. the lrish Queen becoming an immediate convert to 
the Christian creed. ‘The conversion of the queen led to that 
of almost all the ladies of the court; and the Drnids them- 
selves either became the proselytes of truth, or endeavoured 
to screen from public serutiny a doctrine which they could 
not defend, by avoiding a conference with the apostle, who 
was guided by the beacon of heavenly inspiration. At the 
great annual exhibition of the Tailtean games,* to witness 
which, all the beauty, grandeur, and chivalry of Ireland con- 
gregated, St. Patrick made a host of proselytes, as the queen 
submitted to a public baptism before the assembled multitude. 
As yet our apostle confined himself to the northern parts of 
the kingdom ; but Aongus, king of Munster, hearing of his 
fame, and being himself desirous of embracing the new reli- 
gion, sent two of his principal poets to ‘T'ara, to invite the 
saint to his court. He speedily availed himself of the invi- 
tation, and ect out on his journey to Cashel. 

On the -saint’s arrival at Cashel, ke was escorted to the 
palaee by the king and the principal nobility of Munster, 
who had gone out into the suburbs of the city to bid him wel- 
come. As soon as the first courtesies of his reception were 
over, the Druids challenged him to a disputation, in which 
his inspired eloguence gained for him another signal triumph. 
The king was so convinced of * the truths divine which 
came mended from his tongue,’ that he solemnly abjured 
Druidism, and in the fervour of his enthusiasm, solicited the 
saint to administer to him on the instant the sacramant of 
baptism. . This ceremony was attended with an incident 
which has been immortalized by the graphie pencil of the 
Irish Apelles, James Barry.* The saint was so overjoyed 
at the conversion of the king, that in precipitately attempting 
fo fasten the javelin pointed end of his.crosier in the 
ficor, he unconsciously transfixed the regal foot. ‘The prince, 
convinced that this was part of the holy rite, bore the pain 
with heroic fortitude ; nor did St. Patrick observe his error, 
until the apartment was deluged with blood. Barry’s famous 
painting of this memorable occurrence was pronounced a 
master-piece by Burke. 

Though it is 2 matter of some doubt whether Laoghaire, 
the morarch, was converted to the religion of the Redeemer 
of the world, we may yet conclude, that he was not hostile 
to the interests of that creed, which his wife and daughters 
had adopted. The saint had not, therefore, to contend with 
royal opposition ; as we learn from history, that he assisted 
with the monarch’s permission, at a public examination of 
ihe national records. 

While the holy man remained at Cashel, he was visited 
| by the saints Albe and Declan, the first of whom he conse- 
| crated Archbishop of Munster, and the latter Bishop of the 
Deasies, or Waterford, ‘ After this,”? says Hanmer’s Chro- 
nicle, * they bléssed the king, and giving the kiss of peace, 
ach saint returned to his particular charge.” St. Patrick 
having now firmly established his authority over the Ivish 
ecclesiastics, and succeeded in converting the greater part of 
the nation from the darkness of paganism to the divine light 
of revelation, was generally consulted on every matter of mo- 
ment, by the princes of Ireland. 

Prior to his leaving Cashel, he superintended the building 
of the Cathedral of that city ; bat as we have ‘already given 
in our topography of the county of Tipperary, a history ot 
© The Tailtean Games, which-were held at Kells, in the county of Meath, for seve- 
ral ages, were celebrated by feats of chivalry, athletic strength, and of other contend- 
ing powers, By referring to the second chapter of our history, the reader will find 
he origin of these Olympic games of Ireland, They were held every year, for fifteen 
days before, and fifteen days after, the first of August, 








had deemed impregnable and insuperable. This was the 


* Vide our biogra’ of Ba in the first number of the second volume of the 
| Irish Shield, ~ ue 
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the erection of that edifice; it is unnecessary to recapitulate it 
here On his return to Tara, he visited the city of Dublin, 
but the inhabitants, so far from hearkening to his preaching, 
assnied him wiih contumely, and compelled him to abandon 
the capital precipitately. As he journeyed to Tara,.he met 
two of the trish monarch’s brothers, Connell and Carbre, to 
whom he preached the gospel of peace ; the former believed 
and was. baptized, but the latter insolently refused to ijsten to 
the expostulation of our apostle. During the years 434 and 
136, the pious missionary employed himself in building 
churches and abbeys in Meath and Louth. On his second 
visit to Tara, the two princesses royal, the and Fedeline, 
followed the example of the Queen, their mother, by con- 
forming to the injunctions of Christianity. ‘These princesses 
afterwards took the veil, and one became an abbess in the 
monastery of Trim, and the other in the nunnery of Drog- 


heda, Colgan has written their lives. 





THE MINOR POETS OF ENGLAND FOR 1830. 


NO. I. 


We extract from the London Atlas the first interesting paper 
on the attractive subject which gives title to this article. The 
essay which we subjoin is written, we think, with considerable 
ability aud taste. ‘There are many neglected pocts in England 
and Ireland, whose genius, if rescued by fortune or patronage 
from the shade of obscurity, might soar to the loftiest summit of 
Pindus. Inmany of thespecimensof the minor poets of England, 
with which the writer in the Atlas has interspersed his article, 
the reader will discover rich mines of fancy and feeling, teeming 
with the sterling ore of genius. Here the gems of the imagi- 
nation sparkle, the fountainsof passion play, and the-tires of vir- 
tuous love serve to kindle the best sympathies of the lieart. We 
have been so long admiring with awe the sky-nurtured eagles of 
cenius perched on their exalted quarries, that we feel a kind of 
mental recreation in desecnding to the lowly vale ef Parnassus, 
We hope that the 
readers of the Irish Shield will derive pleasure and prefit from 
the perusal of the following : 


to listen to the notes of its gentle songsters. 


Go.psmitH was in the habit of saying that the public made it 
a point to negleet his productions. Our minor poets, who flourish 
in the periodicals, may have the same complaint to make against 
the erities ; although, if the truth were known, the crities would 
have no objection to be taken off now and then fromthe drudgery 
of their heavier labours to the lighter and gentler craft of reading 
easy verses. ‘The wenriness of the latter is not so oppressive as 
the fatigue of the former ; and, let the stomach remonstrate as 
it will against rhyme, we would be well pleased occasionally to 
sacrifice its sensitiveness to the racking pains of the head, and 
the general debility of the frame : consequences as natural to the 
critic’s avocations as protruded knee-pans are said to be to tailors. 
The small poets of the time, therefore, however they claim at- 
tention in the bulk, have really no just grounds for vexation indi- 
vidually. In so far as they form the lower founts of out poetry, 
sending forth little gushes that sprinkle the soil, they deserve at- 
tention. It is quite enough, however, for their fame and their 
merits, ifthey receive that attention once a year. It is an event 
in the chronology of the Arias to set about this task of intro- 
ducing to the public names unknown, or but known in their es- 
pecial coteries, or only familiar to the accustomed eyes of the 
readers of annuals; but we have a conscience that will not be 
put off, and these gentlemen whom we have hitherto treated, in 
the mere exigency of our occupation, with apparent indifference, 
may now expect, once for all, to have a verdiet upon their sepa- 
ate rdeserts. Wedo not undertake to dismiss them all this week, 


Minor Poets of England. 
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for they are very numerous ; but those whoare now omitted shall 
have justice done them, either at the rack or in the forum, on 
some future opportunity. 

It is notorious te every body who can read, that within the 
last seven or eight years a new race of decorated periodicals 
sprung up, originated by Mr. Ackermann, who borrowed the 
idea from his countrymen, the Germa: 
present day, they have gone on increasi 


interest. 


; and that, down’ to the 

in nutuber, spirit, and 
It has been a problem of som ity with certain 
1¢ exist, whether 
the annuals have done good or evil to the character of our litera 
ture. That they have done evil is demonstrable both negatively 
and affirmatively. 


persons who love to make difficulties wh 





They have not improved the general tone of 


|our prose or poetry ; and, therefore, such a mass of ineffective 
| original contributions must have, more. or less, helped to retard 
our vigorons progress ; while the quantity of eommon-place they 
have forced into cireulation, through the means of their cheapness 
and pictorial attractions, have spread an effeminate taste where 


none existed before, and weakened the growing judgment of the 
multitude. It has been well observed, that the “ spirit of the age” 
is a novelty in expression, that former ages might have suggested 
comparisons and provoked examinations, but that the.“ spirit” 
of the age was never the dominant and self-springing idea before 
our own times. We are consequently the better able to keep 
pace with the advancing march of genias than our progenitors 
were; and that species of mushroom imitation which holds us 
back, even for atime, or cheats or deceives us into false estimates 
of ourselves or others, is the more to be condemned, although it 
may be the less dangerous, in a period so well prepared for the 
production of imperishavle works in all the departments of ob- 
servation and invention. ‘The prose of the annuals can do very 
little harm, for it is usually merely flippant and unpretending ; 
but the poetry may do much, because, as poetry seems of late to 
have taken its last stand in these books, the majority of people 
will assume them to be the test of the living faculty of verse re- 
maining tous. Southey, and Wordsworth, and Moore, (not to 
speak of Campbell and Rogers, from whom we never expect to 
hear again,) haveabandoned the field; and, we are, in fact, thrown 
upon the minor poets for all of the art thatis left. These gentle- 
men, having no other convenient media for publication, are glad 
to seize the ready channels offered by the annuals; sc that, in 
running through these books, and tracing each contributor singly, 
we may hope to arrive at a pretty correct notion of the aétual 
state of poetry in England. This we could not have done, nor 
was it necessary, in our short notices of the works as they ap- 
peared ; but it is a proper appendage to those brief criticisms. 

Ve have a catalorue of names and contributinos before us, 


which, we assure our readers, is rather alarming in its extent. 
We have taken considerable pains with this list, and in the end 
find that the labour has introdueed us into very so-86 company, 
In point of quantity the most extensive contributor in the small 
way isR. F.Housman. This gentleman never appears to have a 
complete view of his own ideas ; like the ghosts in the fable, they 
throw their heads at him and disappear. Brevity, however, is a 
merit fur which we are boundto,tlank him. Indeed his brevity 
is remarkable, for he rarely finishes his subject, and hardly ever 
accomplishes a point, he seems to be in-sucha hurry to get rid of 
the matter in hand. We take it that this gentleman is an ardent 
hater of trouble, for he has published the same poem, wnder dif- 
ferent names, in two annuals,— Te Remembrancer and Friend- 
ship’s Offering. His chief characteristics are prettiness in words, 
and vagueness in thoughts. ‘Take a specimen, one of the best 
we can find. 
SONNET. 


Hast thou been listening to the stock-dove’s cooing, 





Bright streamlet ?—for thy song is very sweet !— 
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And art thou now endeavouring to repeat 
All the dear accents of his pensive wooing ? 

It is all very pardonable to inspire the streamlet with a voice, 
and ask it what it is talking about, because that has been done a 
thousand times before; but Mr. Housman, who never knows 
when to conclude an image, and who is here most unluckily 
hitched for a rhyme, adds the following line, that awkwardly 
upsets the ideal of the opening. 

Most lovely strancen—avhat hast thou been doing ? 


This interrogatory would intimate a slight vagrancy in more 
respects than the tongue of the said streamlet. Now, observe 
how this sonnet goes on, and the wilfulness of Mr. Housman’s 
muse will be made apparent. 

Whither have tended thy white sandalled feet ? 
To the lone echo in her dim retreat ? 
Or wild rose drooping o’er her beauty’s ruin? 
Or, sweet-voiced pitarim !—where the violet dwells, 
Haply thou lidger’st—shadowed by a dome 
Of woven branches, and the chequered bloom 
Of veiled blossoms steeped in odorous spells. 
Speak, gentle minsrrer—for a thousand dells 
Have yielded thee a shelter and a home. 

It is an odd reason for calling on the minstrel to speak beeause 
a thousand dells have afforded it a home. Now what is the ra- 
tionale of this sonnet? Within its narrow limits the streamlet 
is called a stranger, a pilgrim, and a minstrel, and the images, 
through which it is led in a sort of dance, are not very satisfactory. 
And yet, for all that, we do not arrive at a conclusion, Mr. Hous- 
man has yet to learn the art of following up one idea until he 
makes it perfect. He indicates‘several, and leaves them all in- 
complete. These short pieces ought to be highly polished gems, 
or they are worth very little. There ought to be one fly and no 
more in so. smail a scrap of amber. We could then see the de- 
sign clearly, and dwell upon its minuter beauties. Asit is, broken 
wings, thighs and feet, distract each other, and the whole object 
is a chaos, 

A poet, who modestly signs himself (or herself) 'T. G. A., and 
who contributes but one piece that we have been enabled to dis- 
cover, is of a better order. He has less imagination, but e purer 
taste, and a more rectified judgment. | Here is a favourable ex- 
tract, which will show his general mauner pretty aecurately. 

Remembrance ! oh ! "tis blessed when the retrospective glance 

Lends a brighter beam to days and years as they advance, 

When present joys win richer zest from former doubts and fears, 

And we reap a smiling harvest from a seed-time past of tears ; 

Like lovers’ healing kiss, 
In semblance such as this, 
Thou art in sooth, remembrance, but another name for bliss. 


of Englani. 


Changing and changed, to be 
The fleeting beauty of a dream, 
The wind along the sea! 
Life’s journey, where all things but seem 

This is Mr. Hill's best, yet it is guilty of palpable faults. His 
genius may be estimated by induction. ! 

J. B. Hotxanp furnishes one piece whieh criticism would fain 
avoid. Itis entitled “Songs of the Flowers,” and hath about as 
much poetry in‘it aa there is tangible substance in the air. Itis 
gossamer unredeemed by the flutier of playful images, or the 
common stringing together of vapid prettinesses. One verse 
will suffice. 

Near that fairy scene, a glad zephyr flew by ; 
Fragrant odours around him were breathing, 
And the young green shrubs, as he floated nigh, 
Their tendrils around him were wreathing. 

What the impersonation of azephyr, or whatever it is? How 
could green shrubs wreath their tendvils round it as it flew by! 
We had hoped that the zephyrs were buried with Rosa Matilda, 
and we are sorry to see any of the breed resuscitated. 

Grorcr F.iercurr, whe favours us with a single sonnet, is a 
sounder thinker, and a better poet. - The opening of his little 
piece gave us hope of something in the way of the old masters of 
poetry, but in the middle the writer breaks down, and wants 
tact to make the epigram at the close which his subject and ob- 
ject demanded. But for these defects, we would quote the son- 
net merely for the sake of its sensible versification, and the ab- 
sence ofsthose airs which small versifiers take to themselves. 
We do not erfeourage Mr. Fletcher, because he has not written 
enough to give us any notion of his resources, and what he has 
written is not sufficiently poetical to justify a decided opinion. 

E. M. Frrzerratp (ihe name is ominous of affectation) fur- 
nishes two or three agreeable snatches of verse, in which the 
descriptive predominates. His highest merit is, that he does 
not offend by impertinence, and frequently pleases by the easy 
flow and turn of his thoughts. Here is a little picture which, if 
not very new, is graphically designed. 

The mist was sleeping on the hill, 
The dew was on the brake, 
And the wild bird’s scream went lone and shyill, 
Along a quiet lake ; 
In the deep silence of the night, 
A youth and maiden stand, 
Where the waters ripple low and light, 
Like music to the strand. 

The last line is good, turning a classical image to excellent ac- 
count. The accompaniments of this scene do not betray much 
invention: the mist, the dew, the scream of the wild-bird, the 
lake, and the rippling of the waters have been frequently con- 





Rrenargp Hix is another contributor of the common-place | 
kind. He is at more pains, howeyer, to explain himself than 
Mr. Housman, but he lacks the art of selecting that sort of at- | 
tractive phraseology which passes off unmeaning verses success- | 
fully upon the crowd. He haga purpose in every thing he does, | 
but his purpose is not worth wasting his time over, because it has | 
either been already exhausted by others, or is below the uses of 
poetry. For instance, he gives us some}verses on home, the 
whole point of which is a return to home after some years of ab- 
sence; on which novel topic he does not, because he cannot, 
suggest a new thought. Here is the best verse we find in his 
name. It is addressed to a branch of sea-weed thrown into the 
Western ocean. 

And he whose hands resign thee now, 
Thrown back to ocean’s stream, 
Tracks through a path more wild than thou ; 


gregated before ; but itis pleasanter to find old associations called 
up in a presentable form than to be vexed by vain stretchings 
after incommunicable metaphors. Mr. Fitzgerald, however, who 
is not devoid of taste, is nevertheless addicted to moonlight, which, 
being overdrawn, in our time ought to be gazetted for a bank- 
rupt. We pray of him toavoid the moonlight, to arouse his own 


' energies, and set up with a fresh stock of ideas, and he may yet 


do something fit to be rescued from the year books. 

Another candidate, whose name has of late frequently caught 
our attention, although we cannot recollect where, bids higher 
promise than any of his competitors that we have yet named. 
This gentleman, H. I’. Cuortzy, has considerable power and a 
full grasp of his object. The general character of his poetry is 
that of contemplative melancholy ; his subjects appear to be sug- 
gested by his own feelings; and to be written out of his own 
immediate impressions ; so best. That is the true source of 





For who but well could deem. - 


poetry. He is not an imitator, and has in him some seeds of ge- 
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nis, Which we hope one, day to see springing up into full growth. 
The best piece of his which we have seen is that entitled The 
choly's Address to Sleep. We take the following from it. 
* “ * * 
Oh! take me hence away, 
For I am tired'' The noon was all too bright, 
And she hath scerched me with her burning light ; 
And voices have been round me through the day, 
Deafening my sharpened ear with ceaseless din ; 


Open thy palace gates and let me in! 
* * . * * 

Call me mine early friends, 
Whom strife, or pride, or death hath torn away ; 
Whose image, like a beam of yesterday 

E’en now with darker fancies strangely blends: 
Unloose my spirit from this fearful rack, 
Anb bring them, great magician, bring them back ! 


Bring back the hoary sire, 
Who viewed my boyhood with such hope and pride ; 
Bring back my fair young sister, by whose side, 
Methinks a day of years could never tire, 
And her who, on her breast, unwearied bore 
My infant cries ; restore them, oh, restore ! 


I know the power thou hast : 
In thee the mother doth her child embrace, 
The maiden look upon her lover's face, 
Albeit the shadowy gulf of death be passed 
Oh! bid revengeful memory cease to tear 
My quivering heart, and listen to my prayer! 

There is thought and beauty in these verses that will abun- 
dantly excuse the length of the extract. 

A poet of great hope, too, we discover in I. F. Horxuines. His 
pieces are unequal; but the traces of youth are in his faults, 
which are lost in the lustre of merits of no ordinary kind. The 
calibre of different minds may be seen by a comparison of his 
mode of treating the language of the flowers, and that of the 
gentleman whose name approaches so closely to his own, Mr. 
Holland, but whose spirit and power are so inferior. Here is 
part of Mr. Hollings’ preamble : 

Rocks and woods— 
The rush of mighty waters—winds, which sweep 
The pale autumnal groves—the first bright glance 
Slow beaming from the armoury of morn, > 
And the last tint which hues the parting day— 
Each hath its seperate language and appeal 
To chords, which, passiye of that gentle sway, 
Make holy melody within the breast. 


Then he approaches the subject thus— 


But most, where all is eloquent, exists 
This secret converse, where the teeming earth 
Unfolds her flowery offspring, redolent 
Of life, and blooming with unnumbered dyes. 
By these is man’s existence shadowed forth— 
Himself a fleeting flower, which blossoms here 
To render fruit neath more propitious skies. 
Of his manner of treating this poetical thought in detail, here 
is @ specimen. , 
Lo! first arising by our rustic path, 
A golden plant, with starry disk displayed, 
As drinking splendour from the noon-bay sun ! 
This should the Roman fabulist have placed 
Beside the gates of morning ; and its flower 
To us may indicate Devotedness, 
Intense and soul-absorbing. Close beside, 
The daisy, with its petals crimson-fringed, 
Speaks of humility, disclaiming praise, 
And fairer by abasement. Fiery zeal, 
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Stern, battling with calamity, and prompt 
To se! its witness e’n with blood, shines out 
Emblazoned in the poppy ; and the slight, 
And sapphire-tinted cyanus gives note 
Of faith, which ever gazing on the skies, 
Imbibes from thence their fair and peaceful hue. 

We could multiply examples equally good, but.our space wil 
not permit us. Compare these sketehes with Mr. Holland’s 
songs of the lily, violet, &c. to see how two men may treat the 
same subject, and yet be as opposite to each other as perspicuity 
is to mystification, and excellent verse to namby-pamby. Mr. 
Holling’s strength lies in the measure we have quoted. His 
lesser pieces are not so good. He excels in the most difficult, 
and ought to cultivate it, even though the taste of the day give 
him no support for his labours. He has a higher reward in the 
good will of the few. 

We must break off our notices here, as we have already tres- 
passed beyond our limits. Next week we mean to resume and 
conclude these memoranda of our minor poets. Many works o¢ 
interest wait upon this brief anthology, which is a novglty in 
our plan ; but there is time enough for all. : 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


THE NAPOLEONIDE. 


What an extensive field for the epic muse to gather 
the laurels of glory is presented in the history of Napeleon ! 
Had the late Emperor of France lived in the days of the 
Homers, Apelleses, or the Phidiases, their genius would 
have pronounced his apotheosis, and encirled his fame in a 
more refulgent lustre than that with which they have glori- 
fied an Achilles, an Alexander, or an Apollo. But modern 
genius cannot do justice to the immense greatness and glory 
of the imperial hero of France ; the sublime subject is too ex- 
alted for any living epic muse of the nineteenth century. 

We still think, that the epic effort, on which the following 
critique, from the classical pen of our valuable correspondent 
C. C. is written, displays a genius of no ordinary power, 
We could, indeed, readily forgive and pardon the author of 
the poem, more errors than those pointed out by our critical 
correspondent, on account of the commendable enthusiasm 
with which he speaks of his magnanimous hero; for the 
Frenchman that is not fired by the history of the glorious 
deeds of Napoleon, must have a heart destitute of passion 
and patriotism. CC, C. quotes a letter from, we believe, 
the supplement of Rees’s Encyclopedia, which represents the 
climate of St. Helena as mild and salubrious as that of a Gre- 
cian isle. Now, in relation to that letter, we must say, fo 
the information of our respected correspondent, that it was 
written during the ¢aptivity of the Emperor on the pestilen- 
tial rock, in order to impose on the credulity of Europe and 
America, as well as to extenuate the diabolical perfidy of the 
British Governmeyt, in their illegal detention of the illustrious 
monarch whom they * killed by inches.” 

C. C. has surely read the celebrated book of his generous 
and good countryman Barry O’ Megara, and ascertained from 
it that the death of the heroic Emperor was caused by the malig- 
nity of theclimate, Dr. O’ Meara, with creditable independence 
and spirit, has sympathized in the misfortunes of fallen great- 
ness ; and the accuracy of his assertions, in that distinguished 
work, stands unimpeached by any of the hired attacks which 
the ministerial writers have made against its truth and justice, 

But let our correspondent speak for himself. 


It is not easy to imagine a more prolific or grand subject 
for an epic poem, in our times, than that of the Emperor 
Napoleon ; but, at the same time, the brilliant fancy, the con- 
summate knowledge of history, biography, geography, sta- 





tistics, political intrigues, diplomacy, and, sbove all, the re 
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finements of poetry, which are indispensably required for the 
composition of such an epic, render it a subject of the most 
difficult order. Yet such a poem has been recently attempt- 
ed, and in Philadelphia. 'The pamphilet before us, containing 
five cantos of an unfinished poem, is entitled, «« La Napo- 
leonide, Poeine in xi. chants. ‘The author begins with a 
prose soliloguy about dedicating the book to his muse ; this 
prologue, thougly sprightly, might bettez nave been omitted. 
There follows a rhyming address to the same lady, in which 
he merrily deplores his bad fortune in adopting so sublime a 
subject, and his incapacity to manage it. Boileau or Vol- 
taire, he says, could have handled it much better ; 
Muse, pour célébrer les vertus et la gloire, 
Du plus grand des héros pour crayonner | "histoire, 
Avez vous réfléchi qu’il fallait d’un Boileau 
Ov d’un Voltaire avoir les couleurs, le pixceau ? 
We do not recollect that Boileau ever attempted an epic, or 
left any specimen whatever of his pinceaw in that line. In 
the winding up of this address, the author tells us his name, 
which occupies a whole ling: 
J'ai dit: de vos travers Vesclave jusqu’ici, 
Alexandre, Réné, Francois, Peyré Ferry. 
After this comes a preface, containing a more serious repe- 
tition of apologies for the attempt, and exhibiting to us e pic- 
ture of the circpmstances under which the book was written. 
It was sketched, he says, all at a breath, in one of those mo- 
ments of enthusiasm when the soul is electrified, and the 
heated imagination oscillates between common sense and 
downright madness; that is, during a paroxysm of eacoe- 
ethes or furor scribendi. Next comes an introduction, ad- 
dressed to the French people, in which the legitimate guar- 
dians of power are vituperated and abused, in the obsolescent 
language of the old revolution. ‘The king, after being called 
a cruel despot, an inhuman hearted tyrant, &c. &c., is kindly 
advised to resign his property and titles, and become a citi- 
zen. 


Qu’il se dépouille done de ce vain Diadéme ! 
Quw’il dépose & Pinstant sa puissance supréme, 
Et renoncant au trdae, et pratiquant le bien, 
Qu’il mérite le titre, un jour, de citoyen! 

This sweeping reprobation of all the titles of aristocracy 
redounds rather awkwardly, in our opinion, to the eulogy ef 
an emperor. The crown and sceptre, so lightly and con- 
emptuously treated in the beginning of the introduction, in- 
crease in value as we proceed, till at the end they become in- 
valuable, and, as a grand climax of encomium, Napoleon is said 
to be worthy of them. This introduction, which, properly 
speaking, is no introduction at all, concludes by specilying the 
advantages which the French acquired from the dynasty of 
Napoleon—his virtues, his glory. and, above all, his building 
docks and arsenals in Paris. Now, alter his soliloquy, his 
‘address to his muse, his prose preface and rhyming introdue- 
tion, our author begins the poem. ‘The exordium of the poem 
is excellent, particularly these opening lines. 

Je chante le hérc. -i, pendant vingt années, 

De dix puissans ¢* + fixa les destinecs, 

Et que méme aujourd’bui chargé d’indignes fers, 
Epouvante l'Europe, étonne Panivers. 

We have next a catalogue of the faithiul and virtuous heroes 
of Napoleon, at the head of which appears the name of 
Grouchy eid 

Grouchi, Davoust, Gourgau, Vandamme, Allemand, 
Lefevre, Montholon, Lascasas, Bertrand, 
Vous, qui fires toujours & ce hcros fideles ; 

Vous, qui de nos guerrieres étes les vrais modéles. 

There follows a long and most cacophonical list of the bat- 
tles won by the Emperor, the discontented state of France and 
Europe, and his abdication. ‘The poet ingeniously metamor- 

‘phoses the stern necessity of abdicating, on the part of his 
ero, into a spontaneous emotion of virtue, and bases upon it 
a pile of eulogies. 
C’est done pour vous, Frangois, qu’abdiquant fa couronne 
Ce heros se desarme et livre sa personne, 
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There follows an abusive tirade on his late majesty of Exy- 
land. 


O monarque insensé! vois, mesure l’abime 

Ov dient6t, sans retour, va Ventrainer le crime ! 
Vois le gouffre profond ot ton aubition, 

Doit t6t ou tard plonger la grande nation 

Dont Jes sublime lois ct le patriotisme, 

Ont souvent mis un frein au machiavelisme 
Dun pouvoir arbitraire, exercé sans pudeur 
Contre ce qui soppose 4 ta folle grandeur ! 


This is wound up by a propheey, which, as we may well 
suppose, was never fulfilled. 
Tu perdras sans retour le ponvoir souverain, 
Prince, je le prédis, tel sera ton destin. 
We are next treated with a tissue of lampoons on all the 
European potentates, except the Czar, who is, according to 


| our poet, an epitome of all the virtues: and so ends canio 


the first. 

The second sets out with a frightful picture of St. Telenn, 
which, though totally false, possesses all the merits of fise 
poetry. 

Sur le vaste océan de l’ancienne Atlantique, 
Entre les continens d’Afrique et @’ Amérique, 
U est un vieux rocher sur les ondes perda, 
Et qui, par mille écueils, se trouve defendu, 

La, sur des roes saillans, les vagues en furic, 
Dans les cieux s’clévant et se changeant en pluie, 
Forment en retombant un voile t¢nébreux 
Qui rend au nautonier ce rocher dangereux. 

L’on ne vuit 14 couler ni ruisseaux ni fontaines } 
Mais des sables bralans couvrent toutes les plaines, 
Fi jamais arbre, plante, arbuste, frait ni fleur, 
Rien de ce qui séduit et la vue et le cour, 
N’exista dans cette ile affreuse et sans culture, 
{mage du cahos, horreur de la nature. 


Let the reader, as a matter of curiosity, compare the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from that island with the above, and 
he may form some idea of the liberties which poets have oc- 
casionally taken. 

“ Ship Java. 
* * * The island at a distance afforded a barren, cliffy, 
and altogether frightful aspect ; but as we advanced, the out- 
line softened, tall, upon a near approach, it presented a land- 


“ar 


| scape at once the most pleasing, picturesque, and romantic, I 


ever behcld. Here rocks of stupendous magnitude seem to 
threaten the sea; there hills and dales, crowned with the ma- 
jestic banyan and olive, luxuriate in perennial verdure ;_ whili 
breezes loaded with all the fragrance of Affica, and freshly 
moist from their flight over the ocean, impregnate this beau 
tiful island with their richness. salubrity, and fertility. Foun- 
tains of delicious water gush from the sides of every hill, the 
sky is ever serene and blue, the temperature in summer never 
exceeds 72 Fahrenheit, nor in winter ever sinks below 54 : 
In a word, nature seems to have made this pet island the mu- 
seum of all she possesses of soft and grand, of admirable and 
awful, of simple and sublime.” 

We have now given the reader some idea of the Napoleon- 
ide, a poem which, as an entire, possesses merit, and cannot 
fail to interest a French reader; although it lacks all the 
mythic apparatus and graces commonly employed by poets. 


and is occasionally prolix and dull, from the interweaving of 


political disquisitions with the tissue of the poem. We can- 
not choose but commend the attempt, and would like to see 
the poet resume the subject, taking a more poetical view of it, 
and handling it after the model of other epic masterpieces 
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COURT OF KING’S BENCH—Dveuin, Tuurspay. 
THE KING V. 0’CONNELL AND OTHERS. 
At twelve o’clock the attorney general came into court, and 


moved, in the case O’Connell and others, for a conditional order 
for an attachment against Michael Stanton, proprietor of the 
Morning Register, and also against Robert Sibbart, the publisher 
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ofthe same paper. The grounds on which le moved were the 
same as against the proprietor of the Freeman’s Journal, namely, 
a gross contempt of court. Since that order liad been pro- 
nguriced, the attorney general had been informed, and had reason 
to believe, that the proprietor of the Freeman’s Journal was not 
the first who published the libel; that it was first printed in the 
Register. 'Thus he was enabled to advance one step nearer to 
the author of the libel. It was his most anxious wish to reach, 
as far as he could, the actual, and keep clear of the constructive 
offender. With respect to the press, he was not disposed to cur- 
tail its liberty in any case, only where, from being the engine of 
freedom, it became the engine of despotism and tyranny. He 
made the application in order that the real author of the libel 
might be reached, if the proprietors of these papers chose to 
give him up, otherwise they must blame themselves. The court 
granted a rule, 


On Wednesday the adjourned aggregate meeting on the sub- 
ject of the repeal of the Union took place at the Arena, Dublin, 
Henry Grattan, Esq. in the chair. Mr. Steele having moved re- 
solutions, which were a sort of burlesque on the late proclama- 
tions, Mr. O’Dwyer denounced the conduct of the Marquis of 
Anglesey, and said, that as an opponent of the repeal of the Union, 
he would state his conviction, that the proceedings of the govern- 
ment were eminently calculated to augment the popular exeite- 
ment, and add to the national discontent. Any rash attempt, he 
said, to coerce the public sentiment, would but excite national an- 
tipathy, and the union with England could only be preserved by 
convincing the people of Ireland that it was for publie benefit to 
preserve the connexion. The resolution was then agreed to. 
A vote of thanks was proposed to Mr. O’Connell, who, in ae- 
knowledging it, contended for the advantage to be derived from 
arepeal ofthe Union. He then alluded to the prosecution against 
him, and said, that, though th» Crown appeared to be in a great 
hurry, he gid not think they could try him till about May next. 
He would, he said, go over on Monday next, and take his seat in 
parliament, for he had found that they could not, by any possible 
arrangement, prevent him from so doing. Great as were the 
fellows in Ireland, continued Mr. O'Connell, from Baron Tuyll 
down to the police, when he took his seat in parliament he would 
be their master. O’Gorman Mahon then made a speech, in the 
course of which he stated, that he would, with Mr. O’Connell, in- 
cessantly divide the house, to prevent the renewal of the procla- 
mation act; and thanks having been voted to Mr. Grattan, the 
meeting separated peaceably. 


Mr. O’Connell states that he has nine lawyers employed on his 
fortheoming trial; that he will, on Monday, demur to the pro- 
ecedings, and that, bongre malgre, he will postpone the trial 
until next May. 


When Mr. O’Connell left the courts on Wednesday, on his way 
home, he was followed by an immense concourse, shouting as he 


passed along, “ Hats off,” &e. He was accompanied by three ot 


the principal agitators. The people followed him to his house in 
Merrion square, calling on all persons, as they passed along, to 
take off their hats to Mr. O’Connell. On arriving at his house, 
Mr, O'Connell addressed the assembly from the baleony.—Lon- 
don Morning Herald, Jan. 31. 





REPEAL OF THE UNION.—PAROCHIAL MEETING. 





ABRIDGED FROM THE DUBLIN MORNING REGISTER OF TUESDAY, 
25TH OF JANUARY, 1831. 

Yesterday, pursuant to public requisition, the inhabitants 

of St. Thomas’s parish assembled at the Arena, to petition 
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The meeting was attended by 
not less than five or six thousand persons ; the entire building 
was crowded in every part almost to suffocation, and great 
numbers were obliged to remain outside. About half-past 
twelve o’clock Henry Grattan, Esq. entered, and his appear- 


for a Repeal of the Union. 


ance. on the platform was hailed with loud cheers. After 
some preliminary preparations, Mr. Grattan was unanimously 
elected to the chair; Mr, Michael O’ Beirne was requested to 
act as secretary. 

Mr. Grattan said, on taking the chair,—It is for no fac- 
tious purpose I.come here, God forbid! It is not to widen 
any breach between my fellow subjects, God forbid! (Cheers.) 
I come, as an Irishmah, to exereise a riglit as a British sub- 
ject in this parish, without fear of the interruption of a ma- 
gistrate or of a police-officer to send me from this place- 
(Hear, hear, and cheers.) Gentlemen, I need not speak of 
the repeal of the Union. All of you know what are my opi- 
nions, what have been, and are still, the opinions of my family 
of a repeal of the union. (cheers.) I say, further, gentle- 
men notwithstanding all the fine language, and fine education 
upon paper, and the charges of separation used against the 
question, as a subject of great Britain, as a freeholder of the 
county of Surrey, as a freeholder of the county of Middlesex, 
I do say, that it would be infinitely better for the Constitu- 
tion of England, and for the English house of commons, if the 
Irish representatives were allowed to do the business of Ire- 
land at home, (Hear, hear, and cheers.) I may be wrong, 
but suppression of discussion will not prove it, (Loud cries 
of hear.) 

Mr. Grattan concluded amid great applause, and was im- 
mediately addressed by a parishioner, who requested leave 
to place around him a sash emblematic of the abolition of 
faction and the union of orange and green. The sash was 
taken by Mr. Grattan, and put on amid the repeated accla- 
mations of the meeting. It was tri-coloured; of orange, green 
and white silk, and bore in gold letters upon it, * Constitu- 
tional Agitation for a repli of the Union.” 

Mr. Thomas Wilson said he came forward as a protestant 
to propose the first resolution, and to recommend brotherly 
love and union among all men for the welfare of their country. 

Mr. P. Nolan seconded the resolution. He said he had 
never raised his voice before at a public assembly, but when 
he saw the liberties of his country trampled down by a lord 
lieutenant or a lord lieutenant’s secretary, and the walls of 
his native city placarded with worse than Polignae proclama- 
tions, he could not refrain from expressing his sentiments on 
the subject. (Cheers.) 

Mr. B Toole proposed the second resolution, which was 
seconded by Mr. L. Flanagan. ; 

Just before this Mr. O’Connell, accompanied by Mr. Steele, 
entered the arena, and was received with such demonstra- 
tions of popularity as we have seldom heard or seen equalled. 

Mr. Lawless, itt a powerful speech, next proposed some 
resolutions relative to the dispersion of the committee of 
thirty-one by the Dublin Magistrates. 

Mr. O’Connell rose to second the resolutions. He was 
received with loud and enthusiastic cheering, waving of hats, 
handkerchiefs, and every possible demonstration of the most 
intense affection and devoted love. As soon as silence could 
be obtained he proceeded to say, The doughty lord lieutenant, 
and his solomon of a secretary, have aided me much by their 
proclamations. What have they done for me? they have 
dispersed a committee of thirty-one on Saturday, and on 
Monday they have collected together a meeting of from four 
to six thousand, that is the way in which they are putting 
down the repeal of the union. (Loud cheers.) Thus it is 
they will continue to put the question at rest; for every thir- 
ty-one they scatter, they will give to me four thousayd adhe- 
rents. (Hear.) {1 pledge myself that 1am able to prove to 
demonstration that the aet of Alderman Darley and Mr. Graves 
was an illegal one, the men who sent them there were guilty 








of a high misdemeanour, and if I should ever see a reformed 
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parliament, I pledge myself to Ireland, that in that reformed 
Parliament I will impeach them for this act. (Hear, Hear.) 
The people who advised the act, may indeed think that they 
will never see a reformed parliament in England, but the 
spirit that forced my friend Hunt into parliament, and 
drove Stanley out of it, is now animating the people of 
England universally. I do indeed feel that slave is written 
upon my forehead, and I am now determined to wear crape 
upon my hat until that act is repealed. (Hear, hear, and 
cheers.) When I awoke this morning, I thought to myself 
that this was the first day of a new week, that I was com- 
mencing in my labours for Ireland, and I determined not to 
taste a partiele of one exciseable article, that noting on which 
excise duty was paid should go within my lips in Ireland, 
till that statute was repealed. (Cheers.) Accordingly, at my 
breakfast, when I was presented with tea and coffee, as usual, 
I rejected them, and resolved to content myself with a bowl 
‘of milk. Nothing, I said, but milk or water shall pass my 
lips till that act is repealed. (Hear, and loud cheers.) I have 
done more, I have repeated my vow never to wear a parti- 
cle of any thing but [Irish manufacture. I always bring to 
London with me boots that were made in Ireland; gloves; and 
I assure you I have always more hats than heads with me. 
(Hear and laughter.) These, however, are but ceremonies. I 
began my Monday with an additional vow to work double- 
tide for a repeal of the union, to have a petition every day 
for it, and a letter or two in the newspapers, not to let a sin- 
gle hour pass without agitating the question, and for the in- 
citement to make these exertions I thank you, Lord Angle- 
sea, and ask you have we not began the week well? There 
was one name which I knew would be a spell-word to liber- 
ty, that name was, ‘“‘ Henry Grattan.” Let me remind those 
by whom I am surrounded that in 1782 the Duke of Port- 
land was sent here, and it was that he could Lord-Anglesea 
the people at that period, (Hear.) ‘The Irish were then 
pressing forward for independence, the tories gave way, and 


the whigs came into place. It ws then thought that the 
8 


Irish could be humbugged by fit speeches and false pro- 
mises. It was then said the whigs have come into office, 
will you have no confidence in them, will you not give them 
a fair trial? What was the answer of Mr. Grattan to such 
questions? “I will never ask a foreigner to do that for Ireland 
which Irishmen are able to do for themselves,” (Cheers.) 
Grattan was surrounded by calumniators ; he was called ‘a 
madman,” they have not yet called me one, There were in- 
citements held out to his assassination, when he could not 
be otherwise terrified. They then went down on their knees 
to him to refrain from the course he was pursuing, (Hear.) 
Oh! there are high and haughty men who are now trampling 
upon my country, who did every thing but go down on their 
knees to me, to beg of me to refrain from the agitation of the 
question of repeal, (Cheers.) When they found they could 
not terrify nor cajole Grattan, they then implored of him to 
give them three weeks, ‘‘ not one week,” said Grattan. They 
next asked him for a fortnight, ‘* not half a week,”’ answer- 
ed Grattan. ‘They then required but two days, until the 
packet should arrive from England, “not one hour,” was the 
reply of Grattan, and he went down to the house and pro- 
dueed those resolutions, which declared Ireland free and in- 
dependent, (Loud cheers.) Why, then, will they now attempt 
to talk of postponing this question? Grattan refused to post- 
pone his when the whigs had a high character, and had done 
nothing to lose it, when the whigs were not base, contempti- 
ble, and despicable, as they are now, (Hear.) In Ireland the 
whigs never can put down the question of the repeal of the 
union, (Hear, hear:) I know the whigs well, I think that a 
whig aristocracy is far worse than the tory aristocracy. ‘There 
is something of old gentlemanly integrity about the tories, 
and mary of them really think what they say, they may be 
mistaken in their principles, but they entertain the conviction 
that those principles are right, however erroneous they are 
in practice. I cannot say so much for the whigs, perhaps I 


would make an exception in Lord Althorp, and in Lord Mor- 
peth, and the son of Lord Carlisle, (Hear.) I now ask you, 
if Lord Anglesea wished to promote a repeal of the union, 
could he take a better course for doing so than the one he has 
adopted? (Hear.) Lord Anglesea and the whigs have demon- 
strated the necessity for a repeal of the union, (Hear.) It was 
well remarked by an english writer, of the whigs when in 
office, that they always did three things, first, that they dis- 
appoint their friends, surely they have done that now; se- 
condly, that they delighted their enemies, surely they have 
done that also; and thirdly, that they disgraced themselves, 
here I am sure it will be acknowledged that they have com- 
pletely performed that portion of their allotted part, (Hear 
and cheers.) John Bull, however, is beginning to know the 
whigs ; they cannot long be in power, but will they make 
way for the tories? No, the democratic fire will consume 
both, that fire which, emanating from the people, will spread 
its glorious blaze over the entire earth, giving life and com- 
fort, and vivifying heat te every man of every region, clime, 
and country, (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Steele here came forward, and was received with rei- 
terated peals of acclamation and huzzaing. He made a most 
powerful speech, in which he treated the proclamations of the 
Marques of Anglesea and Mr. Stanley with contempt and 
ridicule, gave a vehement adjuration to the people of Ireland 
to remain in tranquillity, and not, as in 1778, to be induced to 
any act of outrage or insurrection. We regret that we have 
not space this day for Mr. Steele’s speech. He gave a most 
ludicrous exposition of the causes why Mr. Stanley was 
called Solomon. We have scarcely ever heard such shouts 
of laughter and ‘uproarigus” ridicule as while Mr. Steele 
was expressing his gratitude to Solomon Stanley, Esq., for 
the inestimable service he done him by making him a state 
prisoner, 

Mr. Reed, a protestant, moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
O’Connell, and was seconded by Mr, Smith, a protestant. 

Other resolutions were proposed, and thanks having been 
returned to the chairman, the meeting adjourned amid loud 
cheers for O’Connell and @ repeal of the Union. 





ROSCOMMON. 

One of the most numerous and respectable county meetings 
we ever witnessed took place in the court-house of Roscommon, 
on Friday, the 14th instant. At three o’clock the doors were 
thrown open, and in a few minutes the building was crowded 
to suffocation. The requisition for convening the meeting was 
read by Oliver J. D. Grace, Esq., the high sheriff, and at half 
past three o’clock he was called to the chair, amidst the most 
enthusiastic acclamation. Amongst the gentlemen present we 
recognized the following distinguished personages: The O’ 
Conor Don, M. P., J. H. Plunket, Mount Plunket, Denis O’Conor, 
Edward O’Conor, Nicholas Joseph Firench, of Ffrench-lawn, 
Henry Corr, of Durham, George Brown, J. Dairs, of Martins- 
town, Edmund O’Beirne, Luke Taaffe, Athleague, Edward O° 
Conor, of Bellinagare, George Davis, of Roscommon, John Dillén, 
of Mount Dillon, Dr. O’Connell, of Athlone, Edmund Keating, 
(Charles Kelly, of Ballymurry, L. Fallon, of Mount Prospect, 
William Dairs, of Harristown, Luke Hanly, Bernard O'Connor, 
James Balfe, of Runnemede, Richard Dillon, Nicholas Hussey, 
Dr. Burke, Wm. Harrison, John O’Ferrall, Patrick O’Cennor, 
Patrick Browne, of Clonford, Esqrs. 

The high sheriff aroseand made following observations: [ have 
called this meeting for the purpose of considering the propriety 
of petitioning for the repeal of the legislative union between 
England and Ireland, in compliance with a requisition, nume- 
rously and respectably signed, and directed to me. In doing se 





I feel that I have done no more than my duty, to eomply with 
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the request of so respectable and influential a number of the gen- 
tlemen and freeholders of this county. (Hear.) 

The first resolution, appointing Edmund Kelly, Esq., as secre- 
tary to the meeting, was passed unanimously. 

Mr. Denis O’Conor, eldest son of the Don, in proposing the 
second resolution, spoke to the following effect: Mr. Sheriffand 
gentlemen, I feel embarrassed in coming forward to address you 
on this all-important subject, a repeal of the legislative union, I 
feel that language would fall infinitely short in endeavouring to 
elucidate any thing new regarding this measure. Our ablest and 
best statesmen and patriots have delivered their opinions and 
expressed their hostility to the fatal measure of the union. 
(Hear.) Were I disposed to draw upon arguments, I might 
recur to those of a Plunkett, a Bushe, and even Earl Grey him- 
self, at the period of the union. The means by which it was ac- 
complished have often been described as the most flagitious and 
' diabolical: bribery, corruption, terror, and every nefarious expe- 
dient. (Cheers.) Earl Grey himself has described the means 
by which it was effected, as calculated to blacken the memory of 
its perpetrators to the latest posterity. Amongst the many ob- 
jections urged against the repeal of the union is, that it would 
lead to separation ; the resolution I have the honour to propose 
goes to refute that assertion. It is false to say we look for se- 
paration; if I could anticipate that the agitation of this quéstion 
could, in its remotest consequences, have the effect of separating 
both countries, I would be the last to join it. (Immense cheering,) 
‘Fhe resolution passed unanimously, After the passing of this 
resolution, 

Mr. Ffrench, of Ffrench-lawn, in proposing the third resolu- 
tion, spoke to the following effect: The question we have met 
this day to discuss involves the character of the noblest empire 
in the world, the vital interests of your kingdom, perhaps the 
ultimate happiness and security of it. (Hear and cheers.) Shall 
Ireland be restored to her rights? I answer, she ought, she 
must, she will—(Cheers,) Mr. Ffrench concluded amidst loud 
and enthusiastic plaudits. 

Mr. George Brown and Mr John Plunkett, of Mount-Plunket, 
next addressed the meeting, with great power and eloquence. 
Anxious to make room for an ample report of their speeches, 
we reserve their publication till our next. ; 


The O’Conor Don being called upen by Mr. J. Plunkett, now 
rose to address the meeting, and when about to deliver his sen- 
timents, a breathless silence pervaded the whole assembly. He 
said, I have been called upon to give my opinions. Those opi- 
nions I have reserved until I should ascertain the feelings and 
the wishes of this important meeting, which I may truly say re- 
presents the whole county. I am happy that those feelings are 
in perfect unison with my own, You who have delivered your 
opinions, have honestly called upon any, who were of contrary 
opinions, to come forward and express them; no man in the 
mecting raised his voice against the measure ; I am, then, to con- 
clude that you are unanimously of opinion, that the Union 
should be repealed; I am of the same opinion, I have come to the 
same conclusion, upon mature deliberation. (Here a tremendous 
shout of acclamation burst from the assembly, and the enthusi- 
asm excited by this announcement was indescribable.) I have 
attended to my place in Parliament with as much care aud anx- 
iety for the welfare and interests of my country as any man in 
that house, and the conclusion I have come to is, that English- 
men are not fit to legislate for this country.—(Cheers.) This 
fine venerable old man, who is a lineal descendant of the Kings 
of Ireland, sdt down amidst great cheering. 

Mr. E. O’Beirne eloquently proposed a vote of thanks to Da- 
niel O’Connell, Esq., whom he highly eulogised. The resolution 
passed with acclamation. 
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The High Sheriff baviag vacated the chair, and the O’Conor 
Don being called thereto, the thanks of the meeting were passed 
to the Sheriff, with an enthusiasm that cannot be described ; and 
the important meeting separated at a late hour in the evening. 





THE AGGREGATE MEETING OF THE CITIZENS 
OF DUBLIN, JAN. 28, 1831. 


[FROM THE DUBLIN MORNING REGISTER. | 

Yesterday the aggregate meeting of the citizens of Dublin was 
held at the Hibernian Arena, Lower Abbey street, which was 
more crowded than we ever witnessed on any former occasion. 
Every part of the building presented a dense mass of human 
beings, not merely crowded in the ordinary places of accommo- 
dation, but clinging to the fixtures and other parts of the building, 
which only the most desperate temerity of daring euthusiasm 
could have thought of occupying. About half past one o'clock, 

Henry Grarran, Esq. took the chair amid the loud cheers of 
the assembly. He said, you all know that a requisition, most 
numerously and respectably signed, calling for an aggregate 
meeting, was presented to two persons very respectable in so- 
ciety. (Hear.) First, it was presented to the lord mayor, and 
secondly, to my lord Cloncurry. (Hear, hear.) They thought 
proper to refuse presiding over the meeting so intended to be 
held. I do not intend to pronounce any opinion upon their mo- 
tives ; but I shall tell you the reason that I feel it my duty to be 
here to-day. (Cheers.) I have the opinions of the ablest and 
best constitutional lawyers with me in thinking that a meeting 
for the amendment, alteration, abrogation, or repeal of an act of 
parliament, is a proper aud constitutional object. When I was 
applied to in the name of those requisitionists, entertaining the 
constitutional opinions that I do, I at once acquiesced, and gave 
an answer that I would come and be present at this meeting. 
(Loud and continued cheering.) I am happy that I have so 
acted ; and I am still happy that my answer has been approved 
of in another place, where the principles that placed his Majesty 
upon the Throne of these realms are in full operation. It is one 
of the evils we complain of, that Dublin-is deserted by the nobility 
and gentry ; and the reason their names are not attached to this 
requisition is, because they were not there to,sign it. (Hear.) 
It is true that some of those ten thousand persons who have 
signed it are unknown to me, but it would be somewhat strange 
if each of those persons was known to our worthy lord mayor 
and me; but what signature has attached to it the residence of 
the indivjdual ? and if that list be published, it will furnish an as- 
tonishing evidence of the Vast spread of opinion on this question. 
In examining that list, I found the names of many persons pos- 
sessing large properties of from ten to one hundred thousand 
pounds, affixed to that document. I also perceive that it con- 
tains the names of many persons closely and highly connected 
with the trade of Ireland, and resident, some in Wales, some in 
Scotland, some in Cheltenham, and various parts of England, and 
in those places where opinion on the subject was not considered 
to have reached ; it will be astonishing to find that those persons 
feel a deep, intense concern in the condition of Ireland, and look 
with serious solicitude on the repeal of the union. (Loud cheers.) 
I do not speak as an agitator. I speak as one conversant with 
the laws of my country, and I feaflessly say this, that we are 
come to that state in which the question is, whether we shall 
live under a free constitution ornot *- [Cheers-] Iam warranted 
in saying this ; but still, we have in our own constitutional ener- 
gies the means of rescuing ourselves from this state of circum- 
stances ; and I eel no hesitation in asserting, that if my country- 
men have patience, we will, in a few weeks, have to witness the 





signal triumph of the free institutions of Great Britain. (Cheers.) 
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The patriotic and learned gentleman then proceeded to the at- 
toast made by the police to interrupt a dinner of the freeholders 
of Meath, held last week in the town of Navan, he supposed by 
the-authority of the example furnished by the magistrates of 
Longford lately, and expressed his desire to see the question 
tried, to be so strong, that he would subseribe fifty pounds to- 
wards that object. He had been, not two Hours beiore, favoured 
with a létter from a respectable freeholder in the county of Long- 
ford, calling on him to stand for that county ; but when he had 
taken leave of the city of Dublin he had the pleasure to be gene- 
rously received by the citizens of Meath, and he should therefore 
decline to stand for any other county, (hear, hear, by Mr. 0’ 
Connell,) though he yet felt grateful for the honour tendered to 
him. The conclusion of his speech was received with loud plau- 
dits. 

Mr. O'Connell moved that Mr. E. Dwyer should be requested 
to act as secretary, which was seconded and carried with accla- 
mation. Messrs. Berwick, Murphy, Ottiwell, Thunder, and 
Carew O'Dwyer spoke with their usual spirit and elequence, but 
we are sorry that space obliges us to exclude. their speeches. 

Mr. O'Gorman Mahon, M. P., made a brilliant harangue, full 
of force and feeling, which he conclided by observing: Who, 
then, can attempt to speak his mind freely in this country, after 
the events of last week ! Gracious heaven ! when the man whose 
genius and faithful exertidns for the principles he advocates, 
even his enemies do not deny ; the honest man whom I opposed 
when I thought him wrong, but never denied the possession of 
an ascendency of genius greater-than ever was exhibited by any 
individual of his country. (Loud and reiterated cheering.) When 
[ find this man, with more than Roman virtue, devoting the pow- 
ers of his great talents and unwearied exertions to the benefit of 
his country, can I hesitate, can any Irishman hesitate, to give 
him my services and assistance to defeat the blood-lounds who 
now thirst for his blood? [Cheers.] Am f, at such a moment, 
to continue my enmity to him that bids fair to become the 
Washington of Ireland! (Enthusiastic applause.) No! I aban- 
don all my opposition to him, when I find him assailed by the 
minions of power, when I find the tools of despotism endeavour- 
ing to trample himdown. [Hear, hear, and continued cheering. | 
I call upon him to aecept this assurance of my friendship and 
sincere pledge of my support. He has combated for thirty years 
for Ireland, and though his real victories have been more glori- 
ous for freedom than even those witich the men of ninety-eight 
conceived in imagination, yet, they have cost not a tear nor 
adrop of blood. |Rapturousapplause.} Lord Anglesea reckons 
without his host, if he supposes that the men of 1831 are of such 
a calibre of intellect as the patriots of 1798, The aspect of the 
times is changed since that unfortunate epoch; there may not be 
more courage now, or zeal, but there is more talent, more union, 
and more combination of feeling. (Loud cheers.) It must, sir, 
be a source of infinite mortification to those who attempt to put 
down public discussion, and prevent the liberator’s exertions, 
that they have only increased the public feeling on the question, 
and attached the people more fearlessly to O'Connell. (Loud and 
continued cheers.) Nothing can exceed my astonishment in 
finding men whose opinions of liberty appeared to me so just, as 
those of his Majesty’s ministers, attempting thus to stifle public 
feeling. (iTear, hear.) Men, who induced me, from a reliance 
on their professions, to give them support, and go over from one 
side of the house to theother. (Hear, hear, and don’t do it again.) 

The hon. gentleman continued to comment on the prosecutions 
instituted against the champion of the people and his friends, in 
strong denunciatory language, and concluded by boldly avowing 
himself an advocate of the repeal of the union, as well as of the 
abolition of tithes and corporation monopolies, and hisdetermined 
resolution to give Mr. O'Connell every assistance and support in 
effecting the independence of Ireland. 


Mr. O’ConneLt now came forward amid the most enthusiastie 
acclamations, which were continued for several minutes. As. 
soon as he could procure a hearing he commenced by saying : 
Recollect this, let the fact never be forgotten, that the union was 
brought about by ene rebellion. There is only one way of pre- 
venting the repeal of the union, and that is, by provoking the 
people to resistance, and exposing them to the attacks of cavalry, 
of artillery, and of soldiery. (Hear.) But the experience of the 
past, with all the train of errors that marked the most fatal era in 
our history, is before our eyes. We are not reckless of the lives 
and properties of the Irish people. I will not allow the people to 
be provoked to any, not even the smallest breach of the 
peace. (Hear and loud cheers.) To those who cheer me 
through the streets, I am extremely obliged; but I will 


tell them I am not obliged to those who call upon others to 
take off their hats, and put another out of the way, or make the 
side-walks be cleared for me, as those who are walking on them 
have as good a right to them as I have, and they should not be 
disturbed. It is for liberty I struggle, and not to deprive any 
man of the slightest right of which he is possessed. 

Let there be peace ; let there be tranquillity ; let there be no 
breach of the public peace, nor any violence whatsoever; let 
there be this, in spite of the paltry. manceuvres and wicked irri- 
tation of your enemies—let there be this, and I promise yeu, 
that, sure as to-morrow’s sun shall arise, you will see a Parlia- 
ment in Dublin. You will see Sackville street again a street of 
the mansions of the nobles of the land. My erime is, and Tam 
really not conscious of any other, a desire to suppress illegal so- 
cieties, and accordingly, out epmes a proclamation. ‘That society 
was never formed; we obeyed the worse than Bourbon ordi- 
nance, and a fourth time we were right. (Hear, hear!) We used 
to get indiflerent.coffee, good bread, hard eggs, and soft sugar, 
by taking our breakfast and paying one shilling and sixpence for 
it at Home's. (Hear, hear ! and laughter.) But what happened ? 
They discovered treason in the coffee, sedition in the sugar, the 
eggs were rebellious, and I do not know but there were pikes 
concealed in the loaves. (Cheers, and laughter.) We had, it is 
true, our tea, toast and eggs together, when out comes another 
prociamation, declaring “ Breakfast no mare.” (Laughter.) You 
recollect the tragedy of Tom Thumb, in which the king says, 
“ Petition me !—no petitions.” So says Anglesea in his procla- 
mation. 

The Marquis of Anglesey says, that “ Ireland and England 
must stand or fall together.” Iam quite ready that they should 
stand, but I dar the fall. (Laughter.). Iam exceedingly anxieus 
that England should be prosperous, and that we should enjoy 
that prosperity along with her. But what is the present situa- 
tion of Ireland? She is like the Marquis’s war charger, saddled 
and bridled, and curbed. England is mounted upon her, and 
there is the gallant Marquis on his pillion behind. (Laughter.) It 
is quite true, indeed, if the poor brute, Ireland, fell, the people 
of England should fall along with her. But what I want is, that 
there shall be a fair partnership between England and Ireland— 
one in which we shall have an equal share of the profits, and of 
the losses also. But our crime is that we are looking for a re- 
peal of the Union. [Here Mr. O’Connell read several extracts 
from a pamphlet written by Judge Jebb, while a briefless lawyer 
in 1800.] He then resumed his speech by saying—At present 
| the majority of the growing children can read. ‘The minds of the 
people are informed; they know that “ knowledge is power ;” 
and they are also aware that no power upon the face of the earth 
can resist the speed of knowledge. (Hear.) The world is in a 
state of transition ; the nations are moving; the torch of aristo- 
eraey and royal despotism is about being extinguished, while the 
democratic spirit of liberty is becoming stronger every day—that 
spirit which can alone give cheap governments and free institu- 
tions. When dissension is completely.at an end, then the Union 
must be repealed. The Union ought to be repealed; but it can- 
not be repealed by violence. As Catholic emancipation was car- 
ried by petitions and by arguments, so will the repeal of the Union 
be accomplished. Let us proceed within the pale of the law, 
and before two years, I promise you that within two years we 
shall have the Parliameut in College green. 

Our Chairman is, I regret to state, so ill that he must retire. 
I would therefore propose an adjournment until to-morrow (the 
29th January.) Mr. O’Connell’s carriage, on its way from Ab- 
bey street to Merrion square, was followed by more than sixty 
thousand persons. 





Some constitutional writers in England, indeed the majority of 
the best informed men we have had aw opportunity of commu- 
nicating with since we received the account of O’ConNELL’s arrest, 
agree that that act was illegal; or, if notillegal, certainly founded 
upon weak an: insufficient premises.. In either case—the ille- 
gality of the act, or the agitator’s acquittal under it, if it be legal— 
the government have done that which will help to keep up the 
miraculous uniformity that marks the blundering character of 
Irish legislation. Having adopted measures of severity towards 
the agitators, the Marquis of Anglesea was bound to persevere. 
We have elsewhere expressed that opinion, and abide by it. 
But it is the very inversion of the spirit of perseverance to do 
any thing which is caleulated to render ineffectual all that has 
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5 been already done, It would have been better tolet the meetings 
y zo on until the leaders had palpably committed themselves ; but 
. unfortunately they know nothing in Ireland of the cool philoso- 
t phy that would give the sinner rope enough. They are mercu- 
- rial gents of the executive, and pull their triggers frequently 


before they. raise their weapons to the proper level, thereby very 
4 often shooting off their own feet. For our own parts, we will 
not venture upon any judgment on the case except this, that it is 
’ highly improbable the government can find a jury, in the pre- 
y sent exeited state of feeling, to convict O'Connell on such slight 
; grounds, even granting them to be legal._—London Atlas. 
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? ORIGINAL POETRY. 

TO THE EDITOR OF TITE IRISH SHTELD. 

’ Sir,——In the free version which Isend you of Milton’s Sonnet, 
i I have endeavoured to comply with the laws of the Italian sonnet, 
diffieult as they are to be observed, and cireumscriptive of fancy. 
: ‘This will, in some measure, serve as an apology for the barren- 
j ness of my translation. ; Cc. C. 

l SONNET OF MILTON. 

. My Deodate, I’ve miracles to tell : 

’ I, who could scorn, and inorally reprove 

1 The tricks of love; alas! where others fell, 

i I’ve fallen, in lowliest vassalage to love. 

: Nor bloomy cheek my firm resolve could quell, 

: Nor golden affluence of ringlets move ; 


A mental beauty bade my soul rebel, 

f And vainly all my nobler ethics strove. 

«A mental lovelines:. ; her heavenly mean 

In beauty goes ; her tones are of thé sky, 

Such as might charm to error Cynthia’s queen. 

e And soft the melting languish of her eye; 

4 I close my ears, but still her eyes serene 

h Speak,* and I faint; they dazzle, and I die. 

. es She speaks, yet she says nothing ; what of that? Her eye discourses.” 
Romeo and Juliet, 





. THE RUINED LYRE OF GREECE. 
ns In early Greece a viewless lyre 
Hung trembling in the twilight air, 
Its bands were strung with chords of fire, 
2 That pour’d their serene there. 
e But soon *twas wrapt in cold decay, 
And sorrow chill’d its seraph strings ; 
The soul of music fled away, 
- And furl'd in night her starry wings. 


The golden flow'rets round it wreathed 
The dewy buds of heavenly birth, 






f When sorrow’s siroc o’er them breathed, 

h Fell, blighted in their bloom, to earth. 

'y Oh ! shattered was its sacred form, : 
d The chords of music were unstrung, 

2 And pillowed on the wintry storm 

‘ The ruined harp of Hellas hung! 
eC 

of Oh! hushed in silence were its strains, 

s Its spirit in oblivion slept, 

.. For bound in chill sepulchral chains 

t. The genius of its country wept! 

0 No more her skies with beauty shone, 

3 Her fields with crimson dews were wet, 





The laurels of her pride were gone, 
The sunbeams of her glory set. 















But, 0! there came a bard whose hand 
Swept the wild chords of sorrow o’er, 

And tun’d the lyre of that bright land 
To liberty, to love once more. 

Oh! as he breath’d the harp along, 
The spirits of the olden time 

Bent from their starry bowers of song, 
And listened to his wizzard rhyme. 


Wildly his burning words of flame 
Rung through the sculptured ruins round, 
And on thé ear at midnight came 
With music’s most impassioned sound. 
His tale was of the storied days 
When Freedom, Hellas, were but one. 
But, O ! he woke his loftiest lays 
To bid the Grecian bondsman on ! 


Above the mouldering urns he wept, 
The dwellings of the deathless dead, 

Where chain’d the soul of Hellas slept, 
Her liberty, her glory fled ; 

But when his wizzard numbers spoke 
Their fiat mid oppression's gloom, 

With giant might the bonds she broke, 
And burst all chainless from the tomb. 


His was nature’s seraph lyre, 
Strung with the tendrils of the heart, 
And bathed wiih burning tears of fire, 
Which from the founts of passion start ; 
Yet sometimes would a meteor beam, 
Like the last light of fading day, 
Break through the darkness of his d rea 
And chase the cheerless clouds away. 


Then would the softer themes he felt, 
Like twilight shadows cross his mind, 
And all his gloomier feelings melt 
Like clouds before the summer wind. 
Yet still his loftier thoughts were sent 
On cherub pinions to.the sky ; 
His spirit broke, but never bent ; 
It scorn’d, like meaner things, to die. 


The eagle fell, the quenchless fire 
Which warmed his bosom, but consumed 
The mind that nursed it, lit the pyre, 
Where, Phoenix like, he was entombed. 

Alas! his hallowed feelings fed 
On their own kindling thoughts, until 
The magic spark of mind had fled, 
And nature’s pulses all were still. 


Like the lone desert bird, that feeds 
With her own flesh her famished brood, 
Expiring, while she fondly bleeds 
To nurse them with her bosom’s blood. 
The vernal laurels of his fame 
Were cherished by the crimson tears 
Which passion wrung from out his frame, 
To darken o’er his brighter years. 


He died, and yet he did not die, 

His name shall gild the future time, 
And burn a beacon in the sky 

Which spans above that beauteous clime. 
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The wrongs his spirit long had nurst, 
His tortured bosom brooded o’er, 
Till, with one mighty throe, it burst, 
And nature’s Byron was no more! 
CAROLAN. 


FRAGMENT OF SAPPHO, ON THE ROSE. 


Would heaven ordain a queen of flowers, 
To hold her court and reign in bowers, 
The earth would give the rose its voice, 
The rose would be its royal choice ; 

The flower of love, by beauty made 

The blushing censer of the shade, 

The pride and grace of bower and grove ; 
It smells, it looks, it breathes of love ; 

It trembleth naked in the air, — 

Like startled virgin soft and fair, 

Coyly receding when caressed 

By toying gales that touch its breast. 


This admirable fragment I have found in Achilles Tacitus, 
who ascribes it to Sappho. If'indeed we are indebted for it to the 
Lesbian poetess, the classic portion of posterity must regret that 
we have no more effusions of the same stamp from the rich fancy 
that produced the above. To ny this fragment appears more 
properly to belong to Anacreon, notwithstanding the high au- 
thority of the writer who cites it as Sappho’s. It is so completely 
in the manner, the style, the measure, and the vein of the Teian 
bard, and so unlike the other specimens we have preserved of 
the Lesbian, that I would immediately set it down for Anacreon’s; 
Besides, the rose, which I find is but once mentioned in the frag- 
ments of Sappho, was the darling flower of Anacreon, as may 
be seen in his fifth ode : 

With the goblet of Bacchus we'll mingle the rose, 
Entwine it in garland and ring ; 
°Tis the heavenliest, loveliest flowerct that blows, 
The beautiful darling of spring. 
The fifty third ode is also addressed to the rose, 
Mernopas poder bsgsvor 


In fact, we have scarce a single ode or fragment of Anacreon in 
which this flower is not com Emented. I have in my possession 
an anonymous work, published in the sixteenth century, and en- 
titled “ Inquiries into the lives and writings of Greek lyrists,” 
which states that Anacreon and Sappho were not only contempo- 
raries, but intimately acquainted and attached to each other. 
This romantic notion appeared so fanciful and pleasing to Ma- 
dame Dacier and Barnes, that they could not withstand the 
temptation of supporting the truth of it, and of believing, from 
the mere romance of the thing, that the most voluptuous pair the 
world ever witnessed were united by ties of love. This opinion, 
however, is not entirely gratuitous, nor did it originate with them, 
for Chamecelion and Hermesianax are of the same sentiment, 
After giving an account of this poetical amour, my author goes 
on to state, that Anacreon Javished eulogy on the rose only be- 
cause it was the favourite flower and theme of his beloved Les- 
bian, and that the kxeg Baduk?:rog the deep bosomed girl, 
mentioned in the fifth ode, was Sappho. An English trans- 
lator of Anacreon, Fawkes, who, by the way, had very imperfect 
ideas of the delicate and refined voluptuousness of the Teian, 
takes the unwarrantable liberty of mentioning Sappho’s name 


im his version, though it is pretty certain that Anacreon never 


knew any thing about her. The traslation I allude tois this : 


Here, then, the flowery garland bring, 
With numbers sweet I'll wake the string, 
And crowned with roses, heavenly flowers! 
Admitted, Bacchus, to thy bowers, .- 
With snowy-bosomed Sappho gay 
Till dance the feathered hours away. — 
I cannot conclude this notice out con 
competency of all our translations of Ana 


the sentiments, the point, and delicacy of the voluptuous bard 
for when they succeed in one.of these requisites they commonly 
fail in the other two. Moore's translation is by far the best w« 
have, and though, perhaps, more elegant than the original, ani 
certainly loaded with more rhetorical pageantry, still, we bebold 
but the shadow of Anacreon, the smoke of that furnace which 
glows only in Greece. From the classic associations breathing 
in every word, the graceful images in every line, and the voluptu- 
ous mythology of the times, Anacreon seems destined to be An- 
acreon only inGreek. To attempt to take his measure in English 
cloth, as they have made Hafiz a French harlequin, appears to us 
as gross as to represent Apollo wooing Daphne on a theatre of 
Amsterdam. 

He that reads Anacreon in his own language will readily per- 
ceive how inadequate such tame and gruelly verses, as those 
just quoted, are, toconvey the rapturous, passion-stirring thoughts 
that at once refined and debauched the youth of Greece. 


Cc. C. 


ITALIAN SONNETS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH SHIELD. 


Sm—Whiile travelling in Italy I was surprised to see the great 
number of extempore poets, who, according to the judgment of 
Italian scholars, never made a mistake in their astonishing versi- 
fication during an evening’s entertainment. It was an enchant- 
ing mental feast. I thought these improvisatori were the first 
poets of Italy, and was led to consider Dante and Petrarca much 
less learned and favoured by the muses than any of them. 
“ There is no telling,” said an Italian gentleman to me, “ how 
much these improvisatori know of mythology, sacred and pro- 
fane history, biography, &c. Nothing is more familiar to them 
than prosody and the rhetorical figures. Their fancy is proverbial, 
and their passionsare strong. The prodigious quantity of rhymes 
which constitute this most rich and harmonious tongue, flows 
spontaneously in their delivery, Nothing is wanting to make 
them good poets. Yet all their extemporaneous, and really sur- 
prising versification, is not worth asonnet of Petrarca. This they 
know, and are candid enough to confess.” I thought this opinion 
origmated in a strong prejudice in favour of the old poet. But 
when I was made acquainted with the rules of the Italian son- 
net, I saw the cause for which the improvisatori were so candid. 
In the Italian sonnet, among other difficulties, the sense must be 
complete in every verse, so that the first four lines will make a 
period, er semicolon at least. The same rule relates to the next 
four lines. The six lastJines are divided into twice three by a 
stop, or at least a semi , each three having a complete sense. 
The slightest deviation from these rules deprives the composition 
of the name of sonnet. The unity of subject, the masterly 
management, and the striking conclusion constitute its charac- 
teristic excellence. Many great Italian poets have failed to pro- 
duce a single sonnet which could stand the test of criticism in the 
Italian academies. Some old Italian poets are celebrated on ac- 
count of a single good. sonnet, while other authors of volumes of 
poetry have fallen into obscurity. I have heard men of letters, in 

“Italy, unanimously attest, that the sonnet is the most difficult of all 
poetical compositions. The fathers of our poetry have not 
established such rigorous rules in this department. The stops, 
or colons, are not to be found precisely at the end of each four and 
three lines. As in the strict sonnet there is an ample field for 
refined poetry, we see with pleasure two Italian specimens pub= 
lished in your valuable paper. ESOP. 


SONETTO: 


™a pace per piett, Numi clementi, 
>h ! fate alfin cessar s) huriga guerra, 
Ser libert® non sono ormai gli stenti : 





> che scorre piu sangue su la terra ? 
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Cieco e'l popolo ignaro,¢ ne’ frangenté 
i minaccia le stelle, e poi sotterra 

‘Cer salvarsi sen va. Quindi le genti 
léevate da lui lo scettro atterra. 


*itorni ’l vincitor ai sacri lari, 
"trincipe o Papa pur, congran bottino : 
ndipendente fia chi avra denari. 


&’cosa antica, inver, che Ptom meschino 
iranneggiato c ovunque, ¢ che i somari 
ndranno sempre Carichi al molino. 


TRAJETTA. 





THE LATEST IRISH NEWS. 

It will be perceived by the copious extracts, which we give 
in a preceding page, from the Irish and English newspapers, 
that the arrest of the liberator has only fortified his cause and in- 
Cangend his popularity in a ten-fold ratio. The influence O*Con- 
nell now possesses over his countrymen, of all religious sects, 
is, indeed, stupendous; it may well alarm a tottering govern- 
ment, at a juncture like the present, when the spring-tide of 
rovolution is submerging so many despotic thrones, and car- 
rying off sceptres on its waves as the billowy Shannon would 
the satneneil dati which the winds scatter on iis fleeting 
currents, in the month of November. He, by his superior 
skill in law, has succeeded in postponing his trial until the 
Month of May next; but from the tone of the leading min- 
istertal papers, we may infer, that the government will never 
bring him to trial. We particularly recommend to the peru- 
sal of our readers the speech of Mr. O‘Gorman Manon, at 
the aggregate meeting, which was held in Dublin, on the 27th 
of January last. He pronounced a panegyric on the liberator, 
that is as just as.it is eloquent; and in contrasting his mighty 
services with the egregious errors of the zealous, but mis- 
managing patriots of the unhappy era of 1798, he exactly 
spoke the sentiments which we have uniformly maintained, 
and for the expression of which, in other language, we have 
been maligned and libelled, by little and hypocritical men, in- 
competent of comprehending the purity of our motive, or of 
appreciating the integrity of our devotion to the patriotic 
statesman, O*ConneELL, who won glorious triumphs for our 
country, without staining his laurels with the tears of the 
widow, or the blood of the duped Irish brave. 





THE DRAMA. 





THE TRAGEDIES OF JULIAN AND WYOMING. 


Some writer in the Inquirer, of Monday last, whose random 
arrows were certainly not shot from the bow of Ulysses, gently 
animadverts upon us for the tone and tenor of our eriticism on 
the tragedies named at the head of this article. 'The correspond- 
ent of the Inquirer also imputes envy to us for inserting the 
letter of an American writer, which appeared in a late number 
of the krish Shield, under the signature of Montezuma. In 
mitting that letter we only acted in accordance with editoria 
partiality and justice. If we had rejected it, then, indeed, the 
charge of being prejudieed against American writers, which has 
been so repeatedly, though unjustly, preferred against us, would 
have been established on an immovable basis of truth. 
parallel which we have drawn between the edies of Julian 
and Wyoming will, we have the vanity to think, be recognized as 
fair, aecurate, and candid, by every critic who is competent to 
estimate dramatic according to the ordinances of classic 
philologists. ‘Though M’Henry is our friend and country- 
man, still, could he for a moment expect that we should sacrifice 
our honour, taste, and ee a fame at least as ex- 
alted as that of the author of Wyoming—to the by ber ra of 
privatefriendship or to national feelings, by withholding the laurel 
of superiorit the American author of a production that 
transcends Wyomingin elegance of language, glow of poetry, and 
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fervour of fancy, as far as the Sardanapalus of Lord Byron does 
the most abortive of Coleridge’s tragedies? It is with pain that 
aregard for our own literaryjreputation extorts from us this asser- 
tion, the truth and fairness of whieh we are ready to maintain. A 
veteran writer like the Doctor, with the experience of half a cen- 
tury, should not be so silly, sensitive, and vain under the lash of cri- 
ticism; for whenever an author winces and writhes, he manifests 
a proof that he feels the justice of the critic’s inflictions. We 
shall be always foremost amongst the defenders of the Doctor’s 
legitimate merits, but we cannot certainly be such a literary 
knight-errant as to defend his failures, or to encourage preten- 
sions that may be generated by incorrigible conceit and prepos- 
terous presumption. If the Doctor wishes to preserve his fame 
in a durable monument, let him enshrine it in the Pleasures of 
Friendship, and in some of the fine scenes of the Usurper ; but as 
to Wyoming, the sooner the nettles and hemlock of oblivion hide 
its grave in the dunce’s cemetery, the better for the credit and 
reputation of the author. The Pleasures of Friendship isa pro- 
duction of poetic excellence; there the author’s muse soars on full 
fledged pinions, shedding the light of feeling and fancy around ; 
but in Wyoming she is a crawling, slip-shod sibyl, without youth 
or inspiration. Itis but fair, however, for us to say, that we think 
the Usurper would eminently succeed on the stage; we would 
therefere candidly recommend that sprightly actress, our country- 
woman, Mrs. Paes, to have it performed for her benefit, as we 
omen it will tend to her advantage. Mrs. Maywoop would invest 
= priestess with all the attractions of maternal passion and ten- 
erness. 





CELEBRATION OF ST. PATRICK’S DAY 
IN PHILADELPHIA. 





We are glad to perceive that there are great preparations in progress, 
for the celebration of the anniversary of our patron saint, That day is 
hallowed in the affections of the exiled Irish heart—it is the sabbath of an 
Irishman’s memory, the passover of his feelings, when the full tide of 
association brings back on its pellucid waves the most pleasing reminis- 
cence of the native scenes of youth and happiness.—No matter what clime 
an Irishman may inhabit on Patrick’s day, no matter whether he basks 
in prosperity or pines in penury, the remembrance of his native land will 
rise like a delightful vision in his mind. 

On this day the Irish exile’s heart luxuriates in the pleasure of the past, 
while the’joy of his soul and the sympathies of his mind feast at the in- 
tellectual banquet. This day he consecrates to patriotic affection and 
rational festivity ; and religion herself seems to brighten the angry fea- 
tures of reproof, and to recognize the sons of heaven in the cin donnted 
children of nature. 

Three Irish ies of this city intend to celebrate a day, on which 
the heart of every of Erin glows with philanthropy, and expands to 
friendship, with eclat. ‘The Hibernian Society will dine, we understand, 
at the United States Hotel, in Chesnut street ; the O’Connexirrss will feast 
sumptuously at the Masonic Hall; and a large party will enjoy the plea- 
sures of festivity at Mr. Hogan’s Hotel, in Fourth street. e hope that 
our friends will send us, eaaly on Friday morning next, narratives of the 
toasts and proceedings of the Hibernian Socicty, as well as of the party 
at Mr. Hogan’s. 


Mr. Dwyrn.—We beg to call the attention of our readers to the adver- 
tisement of this gentleman. 'The*entertainments which he purposes giv- 
ing, to the lovers of elocution and comic delineation, at the Franklin Insti- 
tute, on Monday next, bid fair tobe highly interesting. He will pro- 
nounce eulogiums on Washington and O'Connell. The portrait of the 
Irish patriot, by Mr. Otis, is as fine and faithful a likeness of the great 
original, as any which we ever saw in America. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


On this head we have uo room to dilate. 

Mr. Nicnoias Catxan, of Washington, is our general agent for that 
city, and the District of Columbia. 

i= Our New-York subseribers will please pay Mr. Eowarp Carrot, 
who will call on them next week, their subscriptions, which will confer 
an additional favour on us. 
We have to beg our Charleston (S. C.) subscribers to pay their arrears 
to Mr. P. Canrwein. 
Why are we forgotten by our New-Orleans friends ? 





Died, a few in Mulberry New-York, aged 35 years, Mr. CHARLES 
MOWGAN; fog teh = han and a warm ed Lrish roaet whose heatt and hand 





were always at the service of hig country, His premature death is sinecrely regret- 
ted by every one of his tA Sng " : as 
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CELEBRATION OF ST. PATRICK’S DAY. 


AT a meeting of [rishmen and the Friends of Ireland, held on Tues- 
day evening, the 6th inst, for the purpose of appointing a Committee of ar- 
rangement to superintend the getting up ofa PUBLIC DINNER, to be 
given at the Masonic Hallon the 17th of March inst. in commemoration 
ofthe anniversary ofthe Patron Saint of Ireland, the following gentlemen 
were accordingly appointed :—Major Barthw. Graves, John Waters, Jo- 
seph Diamond, Martin Murphy, P. G. Nagle, Alexander Diamond, James 
M‘Nulty. 

‘This Committce ,therefore, hope that an occasion, which is always cal- 
culated to call forth the warmest feelings of the Irish heart, will be emi- 
nently distinguished, at the approaching festival, by the full attendance of 
the Irismen as well as the friends of freedom in general, in order that 
they may pour_out their sympathy for suffering Ireland, on the festive 
ultar, and pledge the votive cup to the memory of St. Patrick, and to the 
health ef O'Connell, the Patriotic liberator, whose ceaseless efforts in the 
cause of freedom eininently entitle him, not only to the regards of Irish- 
men, but to the admiration of all the votaries of civil and religious liberty 
in the United States of America. 

*,* Tickets (price $1 25 cents each) can be had of either of the gen- 


tlemen of the Committee. 
GEORGE PEPPER, Secretary. 





NOVELTY 
AT THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE LECTURE ROOM, 
On Monday Evening, March 14th, 1831. 

MR. DWYER respectfully informs his friends and the public, 
that he will (for the first time for ten years) give a SERIO-CO- 
MIC MELANGE, consisting of Recitations and Selections from 
GEORGE ALEXANDER STEVENS’ CELEBRATED 
ENTERTAINMENT ON HEADS. The above has stood 
the tesPof criticism for more than halfacentury. It satirically 
lashes the vices and follies of men, and forms a source of elegant 
and rational amusement. In the course of the evening, portraits 
of General Washington and Daniel O'Connell will be exhibited, 
and appropriate eulogies will be given by Mr. Dwyer. ‘The head 
of the Irish Patriot is painted from a fine likeness expressly for 
the occasion, by Mr. Otis. 

PART FIRST. 
EXORDIUM. 
Sir Tandem Whiffle, description and personation of 
Foolishly Comical Fellow, ditto ditto 
St. James’s Lady, ditto ditto 
St. Giles’s Lady, ditto ditto 
The London Buck going to keep it up. 
The London Buck after he has kept it up. 
Recitation, “ The Sailor Boy's Dream.” . W. Dimond. 
Portrait of General Washington, and Eulogy. 
PART SECOND. . 
The Old Maid, personation and description of 
The Old Bachelor, ditto ditto, 
Jonas, the Card-Playing conjuring Jew, ditto ditto. 
The Laughing Philosopher, ditto ditto 
The Crying Philosopher, ditto ditto 
The Burlesque Law Case—Dean Switt. 
Recitation, “ The Night before and the Battle of Waterloo.” 


Lord Byron. 
Portrait of Daniel O’Connell, and Eulogy. 
The Materialist, deseripflon t 
e Materialist, description and personatjon of 
The Connoisseur, ditto Pe ditto 
The Culinary Politician, ditto ditto, 
The Poet and Family in their Garret, ditto ditto. 
The Evening’s Entertainments will conclude with 
THE NEWCASTLE APOTHECARY. 
G. Colman, the Younger. 
ic Tickets, at 50 Cents each, to be had at the Book store of 
Messrs. Carey & Hart, at the Music Repository of Mr. Willig, 
and atthe door of the Institute. Each ticket will admit a lady 
and a gentleman The Performance will commence at half-past 
seven o'clock. 





BOOK. AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE. 

NO. 86, CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK. 
M‘LOUGHLIW, respectfully solicits from his friends and the 
public a share of patronage. _ He is enabled to execute BOOK 

and JOB PRINTING in the neatest manner, and on the most reason- 
able terms, Cards, Handbills, Grocer’s Labels, &c.-&c. printed at the , 


Advertisements. 


C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 


Be leave to acquaint the inhabitants of this cy, and the United States, 
that in consequence of the un es of their BALM OF 
COLUMBIA, and Dr. BARTHOLOMEW’S ELIXIR OF LIFE, also, 
Doctor COOPER’S PILLS, they have considered it indispensbily neces- 
sary for their business, and the convenience of the city of Philadelphia, &c 
in addition to their present establishment, to open a house for the sale of 
the above articles, at No. 16, Franklin Place, running from Market to 
Chesnut, and between Third and. Fourth streets ; and, as usual, at No. 47, 
Prune street. Customers will be served, wholesale and retail, with th: 
aforesaid articles. 

The BALM OF COLUMBIA’S virtaes have been jong established, and 
it is known to be the only article discovered in the world which can restore 
Hair on Bald places ; it will at any age prevent its decline, and powerfully 
improves the growth, even in etvensbln ¢. Also, it prevents the Hair from 
turning gray, makes it look bright and gWssy, and in a tew applications frees it 
from scurf, and causes it, if inclined to etfrl, to curl most beautifully. It cures 
nervous head-aches. Its excellencies are celebrated through this vast con- 
tinent, the West and East Indies, China, &c.; it also has found its wa 
through various parts of Europe, particularly Great Britain and Ireland, 
Hamburgh, Paris, &c, &c. Certificates of its efficacy may be seen at the 
above establishments, and at all those establishments who sell the Balm of 
Columbia. Price 50 cents, 75 cents, and $1 per bottle. 

THE REY. T. BARTHOLOMEW’S (M. D.) 
ELIXIR OF LIFE, 
For the Cure of Agues and every kind of Fevers, 

When taken inwardly, eures inflammation of the Eyes; and, though it 
may appear incredible, yet it absolutely has, and will, eure the following 
comphints :— 
A 


Dyspepsia, Piles, inward and outward, 
Bile, Fistula, Rheumatism 
Blood it cleanseth Gravel and Stone, Sour Stomach, 
Cures the Bloody Flux, Heart-Burn, Spitting of Plood always 
Cholera Morbus, Indigestion, cured, F 
Consumptions, Inward —— Tetters of the worst kinds, 
Coughs, Inflammation of the Lungs, | Vertigo, 
Croup, Inward Weakness, Whooping Coughs, 
Diabetes, Liver Complaints, Worms, ‘ 
Dropsy, Nervous Affections, Yellow Jaundice, 
Dysentery, Palpitations 6f the Heart, 











Yellow Fever it has eured in ninexeen hours, so that the patient could 
walk out the next day, 

Testimonials can be given to the above cures. 

Price $1 per bottle. 

DR. COOPER’S WONDERFUL PILLS, 
Which cure Spasmodic Affections, viz—Cramps, Epileptic Fits, &o. &c. 
Prive 50 cents per box. ; 

References can be given where perfect cnres have been mace by the Pills. 

The above Pills may be had of those who sell Oidridge’s Balm of Colum- 
bia, and Dr. Bartholomew’s Elixir of Life, Feb, 1, 1831. 





CHARLESTON PACKETS, 
HE following vessels will form a regular line of Packets the ensuing 
season, between Philadelphia and Charleston,S.C. They are all 
first rate vessels of their class, and insure at the lowest rates. 
Brig Langdon Cheves, Captain John Baker. 
Schooner J.C, Calhoun, Captain John Ireland. 
Ann Eliza, Captain George Doiles. 
For freight or passage apply at the Packet Office, on Girard’s wharf, 
to MORRIS SMITH. 





DESPATCH LINE PACKETS FOR BALTIMORE—DAILY 


Via Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 
FOR NORFOLK, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND, 
On Wednes and Saturdays, via the Canal. 
Also, for ALEXANDRIA, WASHINGTON and GEORGETOWN, 
D. C.—every Thursday. 

Shippers may rely upon having their goods forwarded by each of the 
above lines, upon the most favourable terms, and with the utmost des- 
patch. For freight apply to ALONZO WAKEMAN, 

Packet Office, No. 4, North Wharves. 





> TRANSPORTATION OF MERCHANDISE, &c., 
TO.BALTIMORE, 
Via Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 

NION. LINE--The proprietors of this line in addition to their pre- 
sent route, via. New Castle and Frenchtown, are now prepared 
to forward merchandise, &c. to Baltimore by the Chesapeake and Del- 
aware Canal. Having provided first rate vessels, they expect to con- 
tinue the business in such a manner as will give genefal satisfaction — 
Goods will be taken at,the lowest rates and with the greatest despatch. 
From the long experience of the proprietors, shippers may feel a confis 
dence, the same regularity in the charges and attention of the safety of 
bash will prevail-as has always heretofore characterised this line. 
is gent to the office, Chesnut street wharf, will be received and for- 





i> Orders left at the Printing No. 86, Centre 8 
Caml aebet: will be tasked vetsindeseaemipty unatain = 


WM. J. WATSON, Agent, Phi in 
WM. M‘DONALD, & SON, Agents, Baltimore. 
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PHILADELPHIA ADVERTISEMENTS. 


> 


PATENT WATER-PROOF BOOTS AND SHOES. 

FROM THAT VALUABLE PERIODICAL, THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH. 

A covering for the feet never origiaally intended to be seen beyoud 
the chamber or the parlour, is that now adopted for street parade and 
travel; 
shoull visit too roughly, brave the extremes of cold and moisture, and 
offer themselves as willing victims to all the sufferings of the shivering 
augue, catarrh, aad pains rheumatic, Thus we might continue the me- 
lancholy list-of diseases, at best harassing and alarming, often fatal, to 
which the heedlessness of youth, the pride of manhood, or the avarice 
ofeld age, are voluntarily and carelessly exposed by. a neglect of one 
lesson of every day experienee. 

P. G. NAGLE, 

Patent Water-Proof Boot and Shoe-maker, No. 35, South Third 

Street, near Congress Hall, Philadelphia. 





ELASTIC WATER-PROOF HAT STORE, 
Vo. 202, South Second Sireet, New Market. 
yous MONAGHAN respectfully begs leave to inform his Friends 
© andthe Public, that he has ready for the seasonan extensive variety 
of ELASTIC WATER-PROOF HATS, which,on inspection, will be 
found to posséss elegauce of form, fineness of texture, and beauty of co- | 
lour, 





A. & E. MULLEN, 
WHOLESALE TOBACCO DEALERS, 
No. 5, South Water Street, Philadelphia. 
LWAYS on hand, a large‘and general assortment of Virginia leaf and | 
+ menufactured Tobacco ; Kentucky leaf; Cuba and St. Domingo leaf; | 
Spsnish aud hali Spanish Segurs. 





JAS. L. & T. 


MM. 39, 


DOCGHERTY, TATLORS, 
South Front Street, 


E AVE lately received an extensive assortment of every variety of fa- | 


shionable FALL GOODS in their line, to which they invite public atten- 
tion, as they will be made to order on very moderate terms, to the satisfac | 
tion of those who may honor them with their patrouage. 
A complete suit of clothing ean a be furnished in 12 hours, 





TO THE LOVERS OF DRY FEET. 
“ Keep the Feet dry, and the Heat cool, and bid defiance to the 
Physician.” —Borrusave. 
P G. NAGLE, four doors b-low Congress Hull, Philadelphia, having 
® obtained Letters Patent from the United States, for an improved 
method of preparing Leather for, and the mode of nanufacturing BOOT 
and SHOES, so as to make them completely water proof, offers for sale such 
rights, and also rights to individuals to manufaeture for States, Counties or 
Districts, as may be agreed upon. The subseriber offers for sale at his 
Mannfxetory ,(the most fashionable in this ciiy,) Boots and Shoes us above, 
CP References can be given to those who have worn them. Certificates 
may also be seen by ealling at the above place, from the most respectable 
geutlemen in this city. P. G. NAGLE, Patentee. 





JOHN M‘GRATH, 
(Formerly of the Ji rm of Siddons & M‘Grath,) 
ILOR, 

ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the public, that he has 

removed from No. 30, North Third St, to No. 12, South’ Third 
Street, west side, where h2 intends keeping constantly on hand, a gene- 
ral assortmeat of blue, black, brown and eitron Cloths—single and 
double milled Cassimeres, of the most fashionable colours. Also an as 
sortment of Velvets, Silks, Toilinets, Valencia and Marseilles Vesting, 
which he will make up in th® most fashionable style, and on reasonable 
terms. Jan. 14, 1831. 





REMOVAL. 
HOMAS L EDDY, lately from Sooth ANey, and formerly from 
Market, above Thirteenth street, front of the Tiveli, has removed 
to No. 57, George Street, eoruer of Juniper Lane, sign of Wm. Penn, 
where he will be happy to see his old friends and customers. 





LATE AND ELEGANT ANNUALS. 
THE MUSICAL BIJOU, &c. 

UST received from London-~The Musical Bijou, an Album of 
J Music, Poetry and Prose, for 163i, edited by F. H. Burney. 

The Remembrancer, edited by Thomas Roscoe, containing 13 engrav- 
‘gs, splendidly bound in embossed leather. 

T he Iris for 1831, the Falstaff Comic Annual, the Musical Gem, the 
Forget-me-Not. For sale by JOHN GRIGG. 

No. 9 North Fourth Street. 


and they whose cheeks we would not that the winds of heaven | 





MAGUIRE & BROTHER, TAILORS, 
South- West corner of Walnut and Fourth Streets. 
XO devise the best possible mode of cutting Coats has long been the 
object of one of the above firm ; and, believing as he does, that his 
present mode, namely, without having a seam eithe: r in the side or back, 
| fully accomplishes this object, he has thought it his duty, both to himself 
and the public, to speak of the superiority which this seamless mode 
possesses over that commonly pursued. This mode of cutting not only 
insures a perfect fit in al) instances, but renders the garment much more 
Jasting than those made in the common manner. It is well known that 
the seams of a coat, by their constant contact with the chair, and by 
| the freque.t application of the brush, become old in their appearance 
and dim in their colour, while the other parts appear new, clean, and 
beautiful. Jan. 13, 1831. 


STEREOG? APH. 
B TANNER, No. 75, Dock Street, has constantly on hand, for sale 
® wholesale and retail, the following Stereograph Safty Blank: 
¢ ‘hecks on all the Banks, bound to suit purchasers. 
| Drafis in books from one to thrée hundred, by the 1000, and on letter 
paper. 
| Promissory Notes do. as used in the Western Countryyand by those whd 
do business with merchants from that quarter. 
| Just published a very elegant Bill of Exchange and Cashier’s Drafts. 
| Orders for certificates of Stock, for money deposited, &c. &c. promptly 
and handsomely executed. 








CHEAP JOB PRINTING. 
OHN YOUNG informs the public that every description of Printing 
in the Jobbing line, in black or coloured ink, is executed on more 
| reasonable terms, at No. 8, Black Horse Alley, than any other placein 
| Phils adelphi: 1. 


| 3° Manufacturers’ Labels on hand, or printed to order in the newest 
| style. 





PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
ILKINSON & M’COY offer for sale at their Pap& Warehouse, No. 
45, Strawberry street, first door above Chesnut street, 
500 reams of superior heavy fine mediym printing-paper. 
300 do. 2 and 3d quality do. do. 
200 do. 4th quality do. «do. 
300 do. coarse ont fine cap Writing Paper, thin. 
409 do. flat and folded cap do. heavy. 
800 do. cap, medium, erown and double crown Wrapping Paper. 
150 do, royal Printing, heavy. 
2.0 do. imperial Printing. 

Together with Ames; Gilpin & Co’s, 4to Post, Iron Monger’s Paper, 
coloured medinm and royal, and straw paper of every deseription manulac+ 
tured, all of which they will: sell at mill prices, on liberal credits. 

*,* Cash paid for rags. 








MADEIRA, SHERRY, PORT, &e. 
| AMES GOWEN, No. 69, South Third, corner of Dock street, hes 
now on hand one of the most extensive stocks of the Wines of 
MADEIRA that he has yet been able to offer tothe public. The rieh¢ 
est and choicest sorts constantiy on draucht for retail. 
The celebrated Pale Sherry, Lobo brand. 
Rich Brown do. of the Garrera, Gordon, &e, 
Gold do. very old and mellow. 
Grape Juice Port, for Invalids, 
Other superior Port, per the Thames from London: 
Company Port, of the first class, direct from Oporto, 
Also, OLD WINES in bottles, viz. 
The Richardson Wine, bottled in Charleston, 181%. 
The Paul Siemen Wine, of the Scott brand, 1810. 
Do. do, do. Harrison Sercial, 1808. 
Do. do. do. Lenox do. 1808. 
With a general assortment of Family and Table Wines, held at mo- 
derate prices. For sale as above. 





COFFEE, INDIGO, SUGAR, &c. 
PID BAGS prime green La Guayra COFFEE; 300 do. do 
St. Domingo do.; 132 bbls. La Guayra Sugar ; & geroons 
low price Caraccas Indigo, will be sold in small parcels, te acconkmodate 
purchasers, by the subscriber. 


JAMES FEARON, No. 49, Union Street. 





IRISH WHISKEY, 
superior quality and flavour, ».ported direct; in 1827. 
Also, a small supply of old Ferintosh Seotch Whiskey. For sale 
JAMES GOWEN, 
No. 69, S. Third Street, corner of Dock, 


o° 
by 








YOUNG, PRINTER, BLACK HONGE ALIZY, PHILAD’s, 


x 


INV SRY 


THE P DELPHIA ALBUM, 
AND LADIES’ LITERARY PORT FOLIO. 


A NEW Series of this Periodical, enlarged, improved, and accom- 

panied with an Engraved Title Page, was commenced January 
2d, 1830, The publication is devoted to choice Literature, both native 
and exotic. All the foreign periodicals of rank are received by the edi- 
tor, from which such extracts are given as are caleulate: to strengthen 
the understanding, enliven the fancy, or amend the heart. Thedepart- 
ment of origina! communications embraces tie productions of some of 
our best and most reputed writers. and it is the endeavour of the editor 
to admit nothing into his pages that may offend the eye of modesty, or 
waver from the path of truth. 

The work is regularly published every Saturday, and forwarded to 
subscribers by the earliest mails. Each number contains eight impe- 
rial quarto pages, printed on good paper, with new type. Each vo- 
lume will be embellished with six elegant copperplate engravings. 
Terms, $2 50 per annum. Address JoserpH HarpinG, Publisher, 36, 
Carter’s Alley, Philadelphia. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


No. 341, Market st., Philadelphia. 


R. N. DONNELLY respectfully informs the public, that he has taken 

into partnership Mr. JAMES D. BOYLAN, late of New York, whose 
scientific merits need no comment, being already known to our friends in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Donnelly and Mr. Boylan pledge themselves to the public that every 
exertion on their part shall be made to promote the improvement of those 
young gentlemen who have already been, and who may hereafter be com- 
mitted to their care, and that the best masters are and always shall be en- 
gaged in the various departmeuts of this School, Mr. Rand superintends 
the Writing department, the superiority of whose system is well knov n. 

WVhe course of instruction comprehends the Classies, French and Spanish 
languages, Mathematics, and the usual branches of a complete Euglish 
edneation. For terms apply at the School. 
January 24, 1831. 





THE KEEPSAKE, 
AND OBHER LONDON ANNUALS, FOR 1831. 
HE KEEPSAKE, for 1831, with eighteen Engravings, by the most 
eminent artists. 
The HUMOURIST, for 1831, with fifty Engravings and numerous 
Vignettes. 


The JUVENILE FORGET ME NOT, for 1831, (not Ackerman’s, 


although with the same title,) with twelve splendid Engravings, edited | 


o 


by Mrs. C. Hall. 
The Subseriber has just received a copy of the above Londen An- 
nuals, for 1831, which may be seen at his Store. No effort has been 


spared to obtain a supply of the Keepsake for sale—only about fifty | 


copies for sale have yet reached this country, which were all disposed 
of in New York on New Year’s day ; so that until further arrivals trom 
England patience must be exercised. JOHN M'KEWAN, Jun., 
66, Chesnut Street 
> Another supply of Friendship’s Offering and Winter’s Wreath 
have beey received. 





THE REMEMBRANCER, MUSICAL BIJOU, &c. 


UST received from London, the Musical Bijou, au Album of music, 
poetry and prose for 1831, edited by T. H. Burney, with illustrations. 
‘Lhe Remembrancer, edited by Thomas Roseve, cantaining 13 engravings, 
splendidly bound in embossed leather, 
Vhe Tris for 1831-—12 plates. . 
‘The Falstaff Comic Annual, Musical Gem, Forget-me-Not,&e. For sale 
E. L.CAREY & A. HART, 
Corner of Fourth and Chesnut streets. 


by 





LANDSCAPE ANNUAL. 


opUst received, “The Tourist in Italy,” by Thomas Roscoe, with 
twenty six fine plates, engraved under the direction of Charles 
Heath, viz.: Venice, the Belbi Palace, Titian House, The Dogana da 
Nure, The Rialto, Lord Byron’s Palace, St. Mark’s Place, Interior of 
St. Mark’s Church, The Campanile, the Library, Rome, the Bridge and 
Castleof St: Angelo, Mount Aventine, Mountain of St. Peters, Temple 


of Peace, The Forum, Temple of Vesta and House of Riensi, Temple of | 


Mars, Temple of Pallas, the Borghese Palace, Remmi, Sybles’ Temple, 
Tivoli, Civiti Castellana, Falls of Terni, Bridge of Augustus, Town and 
Lake of Lugo. 
The Remembrancer, Falstaff’s Comic Annual, The Iris, Musical 
Bijou, Masical Gem, &¢ fe. 
"For sale by E. L. CAREY & A. HART, 


Fourth and Chesnut Streets. 


Advertisements. 


THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH 
E published in Numbers of 16 pages each, octavo, on the second and 
fourth Wednesdays of every month. Price per annum, $1 25, in 

advance. Subscriptions and communications (post paid) will be re- 
ceived by Jupan Dozson, Agent, No. 108, Chesnut street, opposite the 
Post Office, Philadelphia. ‘ 

Subseribers for the ensuing year, or to the second volume, of this 
Journal, will please attend to the terms as above stated, on Which the 
work is to be sent to them, 

Complete sets of the first volume can always be furnished to order, at 
the usual rate. 

The Journal of Health, including Index, will form at the end of the 
year a volume of 400 pages octavo. 

All néw subscribers to commence with No, 1, of each year—back 
numbers at.ail times furnished. The strictest punctuality observed in 
supplying agents, and in forwarding by mail to any part of the country 





CATHOLIC BOOKS. 

JQUGENE CUMMISKEY respectfully informs his friends and the 

public, that he has now in the press, and will have reacy for deliv- 
ery next month, ConsiprratTions upon Curistian TRUTHS AND 
Caristian Dutigs, digested into Meditations and Instructions for every 
Day in the Year—By the Rt. Rev. Dr. Challinor. ‘This work is com- 
prised in two volumes duodecimo, at the low prive of One Dollar per 
volume, 

E. C. offers also for sale, at reduced prices, Butler’s Lives of the 
Saints, in twelve volumes, embellished with engravings. Folio, quarto 
and octavo Bibles, Testaments and Prayer Books, with a general aszort- 
ment of Catholic Books. (= Lingard’s History of England, in twelve 
volumes. 

January 15, 1831. 





NEW MUSIC, FOR THE PIANO, 
VERY CHEAP. 





UST received, and for Sale by E. LITTELL, corner of Chesnut and 
Seventh Streets, the Crusaders, a Ballad, written by J. F. Cooper 

O, merry row the bonny bark, a Nothumbrian melody, sung with un- 
bounded applause by Miss Clara Fisher, the music arranged for the 
piano or harp, by John Parry; the Soldier's Grave, monody onthe«eath 
of Sir John Moore, poetry by the Rey. Charles Wolfe, the music by 
Thomas Williams; Wha’ll be king but Charlie, a favourite Scotch 
ballad, the words by Sir Walter Scott, adapted an arranged for the 
piano forte by Haydn Corri; Oft in the Stilly Night, a Scotch air, 
from Moore’s National Melodies, arranged by J. Stevenson; Come rest 
in this bosem, written by ‘Thomas Moore, Esq., adapted to the favour- 
ite air, Fleure da Tage; the Tyrolese Pheasant’s Song, arranged for the 
piano forte, by Joseph Hart; General Andrew Jackson's Presidential 
Grand March, for the piano forte; a favourite Swiss Waltz, with Varia- 
tions for the harp or piano forte, by P. R. Morgan; a favourite Waltz, 
for the piano forte, composed by Mozart; Combinatioa Waltzes, No. 


9, 10, L1, 12. 
ub s@ 


NEW LINE OF PACKETS, TO SAIL FROM 
- LIVERPOOL FOR PHILADELPHIA. 
On ‘the 20th of every month throughout the year. 
Full or not full, if the wind is favourable, 
eg HIP ANN, Thomas J. Bird, Master, to sail from Liverpool, 11th 
mofth, (Nov.) 20th. 
Ship JULIUS CASAR, Thomas L. M‘Mullin, Master, to sail from 
Liverpool 12th month, ( Dee.) 20th. : 
Ship DELAWARE, Charles M. Bartleson, Master, to sail from Liv- 
erpool, Ist month, (January) 20th. 
Ship JOHN WELLS, Eli Curtis, Master, to sail from Liverpool 2d 
Month, (February) 20th. ‘ 
Ship ARAB, John Ball, Master, to sail from Liverpool 3d Month, 
(March) 20th. : 
These ships are commanded by able and skilful Masters, aud s ail re- 
markably fast; they are coppered and copper-fastened, and are in all 
respects very eligible conveyances, having suck accommodations as will 
| insure very great comfort and convenience to passengers. For further 
| particulars apply to 








THOMAS E. WALKER, & Co., 
No. 15, North Fourth Street. 


- 





PASSAGE FROM LONDONDERRY TO PHILADELPHIA. 


ERSONS wishing to engage passage for their friends in a first rate 
ship, to sail from Londonderry for this port, on or before the 10th 
April ne#t, or by another to sail earlyin May, may now lo so apply 
ing to ROBERT TAYLO 
No. 276, Market Street, above Eighth- 
, ot 
J 





